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EDITORIAL NOTE 


ATLAS’ chosen publishing scope is limited, but certainly not narrowly so. When periodi- 
cals are printed on Venus or a man-made satellite, we would expect to reprint from them, 
after finding editors able to select the cream of the Milky Way’s current thought! 

In short, although ATLAS’ formula holds its content strictly to reprints (which are 
never rewritten or digested but faithfully translated), and these only from magazines and 
newspapers (not books) published outside the United States, the diversity of topics and 
types of writing in periodicals abroad offers, we feel, a cosmopolite breadth of choice. 

As Publisher-Editor I have experienced the lasting fun—together with trepidation—of 
seeing a personal magazine-concept realized, whereby not only foreign treatment of “the 
news’ but, informatively, all shades of political approach, all sorts of writing from lyric 
poetry to vitriolic propaganda, from drawings to limericks, are collated each month to 
reveal a cross section of the world’s national and individual temperaments as well as 
opinions. The surprises and variety of the world press within this formula are yours as we 
find them: a Soviet novel, Puerto Rican songs and music, a transcribed Dominican Re- 
public broadcast, new Picasso drawings. So is accurate transcription of how other nationals 
view themselves and us. 

To touch on the portions of my background particularly relevant to the development of 
ATLAS, I have spent several years abroad, in pre-war China, Japan, the Philippines 
(1934-37) and post-war Europe. I was born in Illinois, grew up and was educated in Cali- 
fornia, leaving the University of California at Berkeley in 1929 to become a reporter on 
a Pasadena newspaper, then owned by my stepfather, the late Ira Clifton Copley, founder 
of The Copley Press. I did occasional free-lance writing and much observing and reading 
between 1931 and 1957, when I returned from a three-year European sojourn convinced 
of the high potentialities of a foreign reprint magazine in the United States. Consequently, 
with ATLAS hopefully in mind, I formed a privately held publishing company in 1959 
under my maiden name, and two years of preparation ensued. 

Obviously, the realization of a Magazine of the World Press had to be, and has been 
all the way, a joint enterprise. To have any chance of success in the heavy competition 
for readers’ time, ATLAS required enthusiasts, a key staff keen on the idea of a monthly 
review humanistically planned to compliment the public’s intelligence by offering it a fresh 
way to appraise the world we live in. And, of course, along with enthusiasm for quality 
and enthusiastic money-backing, special qualifications—in languages, world affairs and 
the arts as well as journalism—were essential in the whole staff to ensure reliability and 
quality—without which the reading public would not subscribe. 

Our Administrative and Production staff is in full agreement with the Editors on how we 
must try to serve our subscribers. Sketches next month of the Associate Publisher, Charles 
L. Werts, a co-founder, and of our Designer and Art Director will complete my series 
of biographies of the Editors and department heads who are responsible for ATLAS. 


ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





EAST-WEST NEGOTIATIONS on Berlin and Germany will be, the Western press 
unanimously predicts, the next phase of the crisis. But here unanimity ends. 
The evaluation of the meaning and the effect of such negotiations ranges 
from almost scientific detachment to passionate debate. The Relazioni in- 
ternazionali (Milan), devoted to the study of world problems rather than 
the expression of political opinions, believes that: 

. . . Since the Western powers have decided to negotiate if they find the same 

willingness on the other side, the crisis may well end quite undramatically, 

like the crisis which leads to the favorable outcome of a serious illness. 


One of Britain’s foremost writers on foreign affairs, Sebastian Haffner, 
felt strongly enough about the editorial position adopted by the London 
Observer to resign, after some twenty years as its foreign editor, diplomatic 
analyst and most recently its Berlin correspondent, because of “political 
differences over the Berlin and German question.” Accepting the hospitality 
of Encounter, published in London under the auspices of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, Mr. Haffner insists that the Western policy means sur- 
render to Soviet demands: 

We hear a great deal nowadays about the freedom of the West Berliners which 
we shall defend, if need be, even unto death. But it so happens that the free- 
dom of the West Berliners is the one thing not at present directly under attack. 
We are not asked to surrender West Berlin. What we are asked is to join with 
the Russians in imposing permanent partition on Germany, or at least to give 
some token that we recognize the existing partition as legitimate and will stop 
opposing it. This token might take the form of subjecting our presence in West 
Berlin to East German conditions and our communications with West Berlin 
to East German controls. But what matters to the Russians is not the particular 
shape or form of our consent to German partition. What matters is the consent 
itself. 

About this, the real issue, we hear nothing of resistance, nothing of “No, no, 
never,” not even a plain, clear “No.’’ We hear, on the part of the Western 
governments, a certain amount of hemming and hawing: on the part of Western 
public opinion, an increasing amount of voices advocating unconditional and 
relieved surrender, which in Britain has reached the proportions of a full-throat- 
ed, loud and cheerful chorus. 

Since some of the advocacy of surrender on the real, the German, issue is based 
on the artful pretense that surrender on Germany is the most elegant form of 
defense of West Berlin, let it be said in parenthesis that it is of course nothing 
of the kind. Berlin—“West Berlin”—is a side issue in the present dispute, its 
immediate surrender is not demanded, and the attack on it is for the time being 
confined to indirect means. But of course Berlin—‘“West Berlin’”—cannot in 
the long run stand once Germany has fallen. The bigger surrender sooner or 
later implies the lesser one. This is too obvious to need proof. . . . 

The overall impression, therefore, is that of a Munich in the making. Its 
terms can already be clearly seen taking shape: recognition of German division, 
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acceptance of East Germany (though perhaps without immediate de jure recog- 
nition ), international legislation of the rape of East Berlin, a Russian guarantee 
for the unmolested presence and access of the Western garrisons in and to 
West Berlin for a certain period, in return for Western guarantees for the re- 
moval of “irritants” in West Berlin. Some particularly zealous commentators 
would like to add to this list a ceiling on German armaments and the recogni- 
tion of the Oder-Neisse frontier, but these are gratuitous offers of things which 
the Russians have so far not asked for and which they may even disdain to 
accept. (Whether the Russians have a genuine interest in Western recognition 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier is most doubtful. ) 

In any case, if it comes about this settlement will, like the original Munich 
of 1938, be advertised as a triumph of Western statesmanship, a successful 
defense of Berlin and, if necessary, as the salvation of peace—peace with honor, 
peace in our time. Again like the original Munich, it will be overwhelmingly 
popular in Britain, though I daresay some people will feel a little ashamed. In 
America and France there will be a more widespread unease, but it will pass. As 
for the Germans, they will be expected, like the Czechs in 1938, to be duly 
grateful, and many people will be genuinely surprised and indignant when they 
are not. 


In contrast to Mr. Haffner, The Observer recommends negotiations and 
bases this recommendation on “inescapable” facts: 


Germany is divided and West Berlin is exposed on the wrong side of the 
dividing line. Western Allied opinion might be brought to risk war to main- 
tain the freedom of West Berlin and Allied rights there. It cannot be brought 
to run that risk simply to avoid recognizing Eastern Germany and to maintain 
West German illusions about reunification. ; 

The only hope for the “liberation” of Eastern Germany and of Eastern 
Europe in general—and for the long-term security of Berlin—lies in a policy of 
reducing tensions and pressures rather than in increasing them. The only vic- 
tory for the West in the cold war, in Germany as elsewhere, is in peace, 
stability and the replacement of “competitive coexistence” by the beginnings 
of East-West cooperation. 





Another authoritative London weekly, The Economist, believes that Mr. 
Haffner’s arguments cannot be “dismissed” out of hand. But in discussing 
Mr. Haffner’s approach The Economist arrives at a diametrically opposed 
conclusion. Recognition of East Germany may, it says, lead “to one via two,” 
which means to unification of the whole country. The Economist reasons 
as follows: 


There is no cause to believe that a policy which has been barren for seven 
years will suddenly bear fruit now. A dragging crisis over access to Berlin, 
which is inevitable if Mr. Khrushchev hands over supervision of the access 
routes to Herr Ulbricht and the Allies refuse to recognize Herr Ulbricht’s com- 
petence to accept it, will simply stiffen attitudes on both sides of the Elbe. 
The one remaining hope of reuniting Germany lies in a policy that seeks to 
diminish the hostility between the two parts of Germany, not increase it. Such 
a policy must necessarily begin with an acceptance of the fact that, however 
distasteful it may be, the East German state exists. Only when the two halves 
of the country start to feel at ease with each other will there be a chance of a 
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more liberal regime in East Germany, and hence of a gradual growing together 
of the two factions. This path to togetherness is undoubtedly long, and it, 
too, may run into the sand, but it is the only one left. As often, the truth may 
lic in an apparent paradox: the best way of proving that Germany is ultimately 
indivisible is to acknowledge the fact that it is now divided. . . . 

The practical advantages of the link with the West (and the link itself) 
have grown visibly stronger in the last seven years. West Germany has become 
almost inextricably entwined with its Western neighbors, through a process of 
economic and political integration, and is profiting greatly from the fact; the 
Germans have regained an army, and consequently a voice of authority in the 
world; and they have had time to reflect, as they gaze into Eastern Europe, on 
the dangers of subservience to the Soviet Union. The decision of 1954 was 
made just as much for Germany’s benefit as for NATO’s. The benefit remains, 
and therefore the decision should remain, the same. It is hard to believe that 
German businessmen and politicians will abandon these benefits for the sake of 
a perilous commitment to Russia, undertaken in a fit of pique. 


Both The Economist and The Observer consider it “improbable” that West 
Germany, as a result of this disillusionment with the West, would reconsider 
the basis of its foreign policy, a reconsideration which might lead to a re- 
versal of its alliances. However, reports from Germany and opinions ex- 
pressed in the West German press, as well as the interpretation of the Sep- 
tember 17 West German elections, indicate that—in some circles of West 
Germany at least—there is demand for a “change.” 

The Weekly Letter Commentary, “a Latin American Review for Economic 
and Political Affairs” published in Montevideo whose articles are quite fre- 
quently reprinted by West German economic and industrial organs, wrote 
on September 30: 

Opinions from West Germany foreshadow what would happen if President 

Kennedy, urged by those of his advisers with a “passion for negotiation,” should 

depart from his present policy of “‘no negotiation of Berlin’s freedom.” 

According to certain West German trade union leaders, “‘in the event of Ken- 
nedy’s failing to remain firm on Berlin, Germany will turn its policy eastward. 
Adenauer will not deal with the Russians, but he will resign and another leader 
(at present unknown) will go to Moscow and make an economic pact with the 
Kremlin, by which West Germany will get markets in Russia and Red China, 
and in return those countries will tap German industrial goods, skill and know- 
how. Such a pact, of course, would doom NATO and perhaps Western civiliza- 
tion. But there will be no other way out for Germany, if Kennedy revokes his 
promise to defend Berlin and keep it free.” 


Within the Federal Republic itself the majority of the press considers the 
elections as marking “the end of an era.” It is under this title and under the 
subtitle “all parties of the Federal Republic must search for a new foreign 
policy” that the well-known political writer and historian Paul Sethe wrote 
on October 6 in Die Zeit of Hamburg: 

The conversations regarding the formation of a new government are permeated 

by a ghostly formula. One thing we are told must be made absolutely sure: the 

new government must continue the present foreign policy. One is frightened 

by such statements. World policy moves at an accelerated pace on new roads 
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toward new solutions. Whoever, at such a moment, maintains that the old for- 
eign policy must be continued renounces completely the possibility of finding 
attentive listeners in the conversations revolving around new political concepts. 


Mr. Sethe warns against some of the illusions of the German imperial | 
policy. Thus he recalls that Friedrich von Holstein, who with Bismarck 
fashioned German policy in the decade preceding World War I, assumed | 
that “two world powers in conflict with each other would never agree.” | 
Mr. Sethe then continues: “However, powers who do not wish to fight each 
other in a war can always agree. Usually such agreement results in the dis- 
content of a third party.” 

Therefore the writer foresees an “agreement” between Washington and 
Moscow: 

The first step toward U.S.—Russian agreement has been made. As yet it is not 
concluded; if Khrushchev allows himself to be carried away in the negotiations 
by his usual violence, he may well torpedo the agreement. But the basis of an 
understanding between the two power blocs over German destiny is already 
apparent. Should they become reality as part of a treaty, there would be in the 
whole of the Federal Republic not a single man capable of continuing the old 
foreign policy. 


Mr. Sethe enumerates the points upon which, he says, the Americans and 
the Russians are agreed: the recognition of the Oder-Neisse line as the final 
border of Germany in the East and the acceptance of East German control 
over the access routes to Berlin which would lead to the first juridical recog- 
nition of East Germany. He further adds that “the Americans and the Rus- 
sians will apparently attempt to establish in Central Europe a zone of re- 
duced armaments and to deny atomic weapons to the Federal Republic.” 

Then he asks his readers to abandon the illusion that Germany could effec- 
tively oppose such agreements between the two super-powers. 

Mr. Sethe is not the only writer on international affairs who maintains 
that the events of the last few months have destroyed “long nurtured illu- 
sions.” A majority of the commentators emphasize that it is the destruction of 
these illusions which spells the end of an era. For several thoughtful writers, 
the crucial event occurred last August 13 when Khrushchev and Ulbricht 
effectively destroyed inter-allied post-war agreements by cutting Berlin in 
two. Fritz René Allemann, a Swiss journalist presently co-publisher of the 
Berlin monthly Der Monat, an influential magazine that addresses itself to 
intellectuals, called this event the “moment of truth,” adding that the time 
has come to “be frank, even if ruthless; to review the events soberly and to 
describe them without fear, without reservations and without tactical eva 
sions.” And he proceeds to draw a parallel between 1936 and 1961: 

In ordering his troops into the Rhineland (thus renouncing the obligations set 
forth in the Locarno Treaty which he had previously explicitly assumed), Hitler 
clearly broke international law. This violation, however, took place within the 
sphere of his political power—a fact that gave the other signers of the treaty a 
pretext to refrain from effective retaliation. The action of the East in Berlin 
closely parallels the events of 1936. The ease with which Hitler dismissed 
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the Locarno Pact corresponds to the casual way in which Khrushchev and 
Ulbricht were allowed to treat the four-power agreements on Berlin as a 
“scrap of paper” to be trampled underfoot. While the British appeasers of 1936 
were satisfied with the reasoning that their unilateral action did, after all, take 
place only “inside Germany,” so does the West today point out that the Eastern 
bloc’s step, while encroaching upon Western rights, does not affect direct and 
vital Western interests; here, too, the question seems to turn on the purely 
juridical (and in practice long forgotten) authority of the occupying power in 
the Eastern sector of Berlin, a sector whose de facto inclusion in the Soviet 
sphere of power is of such long standing that the military occupation could be 
declared “illegal” but could not be halted o¢ answered with an ultimatum that 
demanded a return to the status quo ante. 


Another Swiss authority on foreign affairs who in the days following Ul- 
bricht’s Berlin coup had called the event an “irreparable” defeat for the West 
(see ATLAS, October 1961), Mr. Lorenz Stucki, senior foreign correspondent 
of the respected Die Weltwoche of Zurich, believes that after this defeat a 
refusal to negotiate with the Russians would be the lesser evil. 

On September 29 he wrote: 

The worst—outside of an atomic war—would be for the West to go to the 

bargaining table under conditions which it itself had vociferously rejected. These 

conditions amount to an admission that whatever the Soviets have in their 
pockets is not negotiable, while anything they demand must be negotiated. It 

is not enough for the West to consider itself brave because it reacts to the order 

“your money or your life” by firmly offering only half the money. The robber, 

encouraged by such success, would be foolish indeed if he did not immediately 

use the same tactics to extort the other half. 


But there are other voices. The same day (September 29), Charon wrote 
in the London weekly New Statesman: 


It looks as if the big détente over Berlin is on. I do not claim te be an inspired 
prophet for having forecast this a fortnight ago. I was told then that what had 
happened behind the scenes was, approximately, as follows: Adenauer made 
demands so extravagant and dangerous that the U.S. could not possibly accede. 
Adenauer then approached the Russians with hints of neutralism. This leaked 
back. The U.S. then decided, at last, that a recognition of East Germany was 
preferable. If this comes off, it can be very easily made to look like a political 
triumph for both Kennedy and Macmillan. And their names will reasonably be 
blessed by 2,000 or 3,000 million non-suicidal humans. 


For The New Statesman it was thus the threat of a German-Soviet deal 


Angelo Ercolani of L’Europa libera (Rome), “Berlin isn’t worth a war”—but 
for different reasons: 

... We must negotiate with all possible firmness and prudence to avoid, above 

all, the war over Berlin that no one wants because it would be both absurd and 

useless. I’urthermore, we must negotiate to confirm the already de facto division 

of Germany into two distinctly separate zones which, at bottom, is not harmful 

if we remember the past ravages wrought by the fiery German avengers. . . . 

East Germany cannot be liberated by war, but only by the force of the great 
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liberal and democratic example West Germany offers to the world and to its 

Eastern brothers within the framework of the peaceful challenge of “compctitive 

coexistence.” 
L’Europa libera is the organ of the Federazione Italiana dei Volontari dell 
Liberta, composed of former partisans who in the north of Italy had fought, 
Italian Fascists and German Nazis in the closing years of the last war. This 
term’s president of the FIVL is Enrico Mattei. He was also one of those who 
split this partisan group from the Communist-dominated organization of 
former fighters against fascism. 


In Asia, too, there are reactions to the Berlin crisis. From “non-com.- 
mitted” India—not in a government-allied publication but in a magazine 
that is leftist in outlook and close to V. K. Khrishna Menon—comes the | 
following comment published on September 3: 

The crisis that has gathered over Berlin in its turn has indeed very little to do 
with the real interests of the people of Europe or even of Germany. Whatever | 
the high-sounding terms used by Western political leaders and their newspapers, 
the truth is that most Europeans and most Germans are tired of the cold war, 
and left to themselves would by now have found means to establish normal 
relationships between the East and the West. Neither the immediate reunion 
of East and West Germany nor the “saving” of two million people of West 
Berlin is regarded by them as of such importance that they would agree to achieve 
these “free-world” objectives by putting their own and their children’s fate to 
the test of nuclear extinction. Yet Konrad Adenauer and a handful of implacable 
high-finance chauvinists in some of the Western countries have been able within 
the last few years to obstruct every move made by others toward stable peace 
and compel their governments so to conduct international affairs that the world 
has once more been placed on the brink. | 


The Soviet press continues to stress the importance of the Berlin and 
German questions. “Commentator,” writing in the Moscow English-lan- | 
guage monthly International Affairs, asserts that: 

Few people in the world today are unaware of the supreme importance of con- | 
cluding a German peace treaty and normalizing the situation in West Berlin on | 
its basis. This is understood even in quarters hostile to Soviet foreign policy. | 
Demands for talks on a peaceful settlement of the German issue resound ever 
louder in the West today. Even those who object to the Sovict proposals on | 
this question realize that it is impossible not to reckon with the Soviet govern- 
ment’s stand. 





) 


After having renewed the usual accusations according to which West 
Germany intends to provoke a new military conflict “in order once more to 
recarve the map of Europe in the interest of West German imperialism,’ | 
“Commentator” attempts to counter the argument for self-determination of 
the German people which the West had advanced in support of its demand 
for free elections in all of Germany as well as in all of Berlin. “Commen- 


tator” gives a new definition of the division of Germany: 
One cannot fail to see that the division of Germany developed not on the 
national but on the social question. Different social and economic systems have 
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taken shape in the German states existing today. Therefore Germany’s peaceful 
; unification can be achieved only provided there is full equality of both states 
and respect for the social systems existing in both states. 


zht | The East German Communist press, in particular Ulbricht’s party organ 
his © Neues Deutschland, heaps scorn and abuse on West Germany’s leaders: 
ho The heroes of a policy which has suffered such obvious bankruptcy . . . barely 

of emerging from the dirt which they threw at each other during the freest election 
campaign of them all, now close their eyes before the violent light of reality 

and howl: continue! They compete with each other in their appeals for resist- 

ance and prophccies of final victory which are no less absurd than those which 
emanated from the bunker of Hitler’s Chancellory. . . . PFC Willy Brandt 
pushes himself forward to play his part in taking his beloved “last chance.” His 
dreams of the Chancellory have just evaporated. He has only just fallen back 

into the picayune reality of his West Berlin Town Hall, whence he continues 

his political bargain sales and screams for a coalition, a coalition not of sanity 

and for negotiation but a coalition for the continuation of insanity, violence, 
political and physical suicide. 


ne | 
he | 





Following its abuse of the adversaries, Khrushchev’s German-language 
mouthpiece asserts that the August cowp as well as the resumption by the 
Soviet Union of nuclear tests are new guarantees for peace: 

In the past there may have been people who, in view of the military measures 

of the German Democratic Republic and of the Socialist camps, feared a 

worsening of the situation and an increased danger of war. August 13, as well 

as the Soviet Union’s decision to resume testing of nuclear weapons, has demon- 

strated-that the military measures of the forces of peace improve the situation, 

| harness the danger of war and open the road to intelligent negotiations. . . . 
Nobody who loves peace needs to worry. New worries and new blows will be 
reserved only for warmongers. . . . 
Peace will be ensured! The militarists will be stopped! The peace treaty [with 
the Soviet Union] will be signed. 


| COOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


IN MOSCOW, TOO, there was talk of a new era. The Twenty-second Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party opened after several months of “pre- 
| paratory discussions,” reported at length in the Soviet press. 
It is now almost nine years since Stalin died. Convulsions and purges, 
most of them bloodless, have accompanied the rise to power of Nikita Sergei- 
) vich Khrushchev which heralds the coming of this new era—the “transition 
ost from socialism to communism.” 


to In a special supplement to its October 12 issue, the non-Communist, left- 
b,. wing France Observateur presents the “apparent balance sheet” for the last 
of nine years: 

ad We say apparent, because if structural changes are taking place within Soviet 

n- society—and they certainly do take place—there is unfortunately no way to 


study them in depth. To build pseudo-Marxist hypotheses based on possible 
political liberalization which might be the consequence of these changes would 
expose us to the risk of being contradicted by the facts. 
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The political system of today has retained the essential characteristics which 
it had at the death of Stalin: one party, unanimous voting, absence of open 
discussion, ritual language, etc. There are, however, differences: first and despite 
the apparent paralle] in the way they rose to power, Mr. K. is not Stalin; not 
only because he does not appear to be a sick man but because he represents 
more than he terrorizes the ruling group of the party apparatus. He would not 
travel as often and as far as he does if he feared a palace revolution. What seems 
to be new within the Party is the extension to the leading cadres of a dictator- 
ship previously exercised by a single man. . . 

The economic balance sheet is difficult to assess. We must keep in mind that 
the new rulers have inherited a system full of defects which they attempt to 
eliminate. And it is even a question whether the system itself—in the field of 
agriculture, for instance—functions at all. 

As for international policy, two angles must be considered. No real change 
has occurred in the relations between the Soviet Union and the capitalist world. 
The U.S.S.R. has shown that it wants neither war nor a general negotiation, 
particularly if such a negotiation were to affect the integrity of the Soviet sphere 
of influence established through the victory over Nazism. The successors of 
Stalin, however, understand better than their master the growing importance 
of the Afro-Asian world. It is in this area that they seem to have reaped their 
most significant successes. 


IN La Stampa of Turin, the Moscow correspondent of this large circulation 
Italian daily, Mr. Nicola Adelfi, whose reporting ATLAS has already had 
occasion to reprint (see October 1961), supplements this balance sheet 
with on-the-spot observations: 
. . . . | would say rather that the fear of war is more widespread here in the 
Soviet Union than in Italy. 

There are many forces pressing for peace within the Soviet people them- 
selves. The most clearly formed and insistent is the desire for higher, more 
humane standards of living and the attractions that the West holds for them. 
The more Khrushchev yields to these grass-roots pressures the more popular 
ae 

This means that the Russians—and Khrushchev first of all—are increasingly 
convinced that after forty-four years of untold sacrifice and cruelty the moment 
has come to turn a fresh page. Limping and imperfect as it may be, the indus- 
trial revolution has come about; now is the time to sit down and begin to enjoy 
its benefits. In other words, the socialist nation of workers wants from the bottom 
of its heart to become bourgeois, and this is another reason the Russians dislike 
war talk. Now that they are beginning to catch a glimpse of an era of well- 
being they certainly don’t want to fall back into the dark well of Stalinism. No 
one is under any illusion: if nuclear war is in itself frightening, for the Russians 
it would also mean a leap into the past under Stalin-type dictatorship. 

But even if the Russians felt otherwise, there is always China to give the 
Soviets a push toward the West. The Chinese are not afraid of war since they 
have nothing to lose but an excess of human lives. And in a few years, they 
too will have the nuclear bomb. There is imminent danger that this avalanche 
of 700,000,000 people will soon be straining at Russian frontiers and political 
positions. And this is another reason why Khrushchev is in a hurry to eliminate 
that other danger—the smaller one—that of German unification. He does not 
want Russia to find herself caught in a crossfire. 
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DESPITE KHRUSHCHEV’S claim of having already built socialism, there 
are political groups who do not consider him a Marxist or his society social- 
ist and moving toward communism. There are groups in many countries of 
the world, outside the Sino-Soviet bloc, who since the late Twenties have 
criticized Stalinism for its “betrayal of Marxism-Leninism” and who con- 
sider that Khrushchev has continued the Stalin line. One of these groups, 
the International Communists of Italy, published in the August-September 
issue of Battaglia comunist a lead article signed by its executive committee. 
Following are some of the committee’s comments on Khrushchev’s program: 
... The section of the ““New Program” dedicated to the criticism of capitalism 
shows, as does the whole of the document, . . . more similarity to an adver- 
tising campaign than to the traditional Marxist scientific seriousness. 
... The planners pretend not to know that socialism means not only increas- 
ing production but especially the distribution of well-being and creating greater 
freedom by the liberalization of the work hours of salary slaves. 
. .. Those who try to reconcile the Marxist-Leninist vision with the Russian 
experience are trying to square the circle. 
What the Soviet reality shows, beyond the shadow of a doubt, is the exact 
opposite of the Marxist vision. Stated in brief, it shows a mercantile economy, 
the salary system, the concentration of power and the exercise of power politics, 
a bureaucratic regime that calls itself democratic and progressive with a pro- 
letariat which has no voice whatsoever because a proletarian dictatorship no 
longer exists. 
[Soviet] socialism . . . was nothing but the building of a new form of capital- 
ism, state capitalism. . . . The defeated proletariat has been reduced again to 
the status of a subject class at the mercy of economic and political exploitation. 
... [fall this is part of Khrushchev’s political aims, it has certainly nothing to do 
with Marx’s teachings. .. . 
... This attempt to make the last, the decadent phase of state capitalism 
pass for socialism is manifestly dishonest and demagogic. It is Russian state 
capitalism. . . . In so far as it is a regime based on profit, in order to exist it will 
always need the presence of a class from which it can extort profit; it can amass 
wealth and continue to expand only by practicing power politics in every sector. 
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SICK MAN OF EUROPE 








Translated from REVUE GENERALE BELGE, Brussels , September 1961 


The author of the following article is an assistant professor of Political 

and Social Sciences at the University of Louvain, Belgium, The Revue 
Générale Belge, almost a hundred years old, is a monthly read mainly by 

businessmen and students of international politics. 


IT CANNOT be too often repeated that crises and 
revolutions are painful but necessary: without them, 
human societies would make no true historical prog- 
ress, no sudden leaps forward. Perhaps it is not by 
chance that the British love of competition and chal- 
lenge was described by none other than a great British 
historian, Arnold Toy nbee. For it to be salutary, man 
must wage this competition victoriously, not suffer it 
passively. Rarely in the past has so much lucidity, 
courage and determination been demanded of peoples 
and their leaders as at this moment so heavy with peril 
and so fertile in upheavals of all kinds. 

When the Western countries, suddenly confronted 
with grave danger from without, unanimously decided 
to broaden their narrow concept of national sovereign- 
ty, England, stricken by her sixth economic crisis since 
World War II, announced her intention of com- 
pletely revising her policy toward Europe. 

Traditionally entrenched in splendid isolation, for 
centuries all of England’s attention, skill and political 
experience had been directed toward administering a 
considerable empire upon which, like the one of 
which Belgium was once the nerve center, the sun 
never set. Her intervention in continental affairs was 
limited to a few police actions, to entering a few well- 
chosen alliances with an eye to European equilibrium 
and to fighting wars more in the interests of that equi- 
librium than for justice or liberty. 

The decline of empires (and the loss of the colonies 
that had lined the pockets of European nations) 
plus two disastrous world wars had exhausted the 
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old continent. England, however, impassive and slight- 
ly skeptical, merely watched while a few liberal ideal- | 
ists hammered out plans to group the rival nations 
born from the ruins of the old Christian empires into 
a single European fatherland. Privileged ally of the 
United States, she remained ferociously attached to 
her insular and imperial traditions and to her role as 
a great power while, treaty by treaty, alliance by alli- 
ance, Europe patiently organized itself without her. 

Tradition and pride prevailing over realism, she first | 
saw the Common Market as a theoretical edifice 
which could not last long. The less skeptical reserved , 
judgment, awaiting further developments. ‘The Com- | 
mon Market proved itself and, while it continued to 
develop beyond all expectations, Britain’s economy | 
was encountering increasing difficulty; little by little ; 
the pound weakened and her balance of payments po- 
sition became alarmingly unfavorable. Within a dec- | 
ade her share of world exports of manufactured goods | 
dropped from 25 to 16 percent. 

Of course, there was always the Commonwealth | 
which, with its 600,000,000 inhabitants, is still the 
United Kingdom’s most important client, absorbing 
35 to 40 percent of British exports. But in 1956 it ab 
sorbed 50 percent; since then the percentage has con- 
tinually decreased while the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, creating new industries, have increased thei 
trade with Japan, the United States and the Common 
Market. Last year Britain accounted for only 72 per 
cent of New Zealand’s imports against 85 percent in 
1954; her percentage had fallen from 72 to 51 percent 
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in Australia and from 90 to 70 percent in Rhodesia. 

There was also the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, which Britain had hoped would rival the Com- 
mon Market—a prospect that appears unlikely when 
the achievements of each are compared. Since the 
Treaty of Rome went into effect, trade among the Six 
has increased by 60 percent against about 30 percent 
in the Free Trade Zone. Britain’s share in this growth 
was only 10 percent against 31 percent for Portugal, 
25 percent for Austria and 22 percent for Norway. 
If one takes 1953 as a standard, the gross national 
product of the Six reached 143 last year, against 122 
for Britain. In 1959 the Common Market accounted 
for 26.3 percent world trade, or 3 percent more than 
in 1958, while Britain’s share was reduced to 9.1 per- 
cent, or 3 percent less than in 1958. 

Statistics eloquently expressing the near stagnation 
of the British economy as compared to the spectacular 
development of the Common Market could be given 
ad infinitum. To underline a point already sufficiently 
made, I quote a statement by Hugh Gaitskell, leader 
of the Labour Party, before the House of Commons: 
“Our exports have increased less than those of any of 
the industrial nations. United States exports have in- 
creased twice as fast, those of France, the Low Coun- 
tries and Sweden three times as fast over the last five 
vears, those of Germany and Japan six times, and those 
of Italy eight times faster: this is our balance sheet for 
the last five years.” 

This unhappy state of affairs can be explained, in 
the opinion of the British themselves, by the abuse of 
restrictive practices, too much government interven- 
tion, crushing taxes, subsidies to marginal industries 
and, above all, massive union pressure which has ex- 
tracted increases in wages that far outweigh increases 
in production. Over the last decade wages have almost 
doubled, while the average per capita income has in- 
creased barely two percent per year. One of the first 
measures announced by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Selwyn Lloyd was a ban on wage increases with an 
accompanying increase in direct taxes and in the bank 
rate—austerity measures that are neither original nor 
efhcient in the long run, as past experience has shown. 

ven the International Monetary Fund’s loan of a 
sum equivalent to Britain’s total contribution to it is 
likely to do no more than temporarily halt the down- 
ward trend of the pound sterling. Not only may the 
deflationary policy of Mr. Lloyd arrest the eventual 
expansion of British production but there seems to be 
nothing in this policy that would encourage exports on 
the vast scale necessary to create a more favorable bal- 
ance of payments. Before tackling a foreign venture 


Sick Man of Europe 


the industrialist carefully checks his home base, know- 
ing (to quote an editorial in The New Statesman) that 
“the man about to take a leap in the dark first makes 
sure of his footing.” 

The Chancellor’s austerity program has stirred 
strong reaction. “Watch out,” shouted Labour M. P. 
Harold Wilson, “that we don’t earn the label that 
Czar Nicholas applied to the Ottoman Empire: Sick 
Man of Europe.” 

From extreme right to extreme left there was gen- 
eral disapproval and commentators agreed that the 
announced measures could only be justified as a short- 
term plan to save the pound unless it were quickly fol- 
lowed by the shock treatment necessary for the long- 
term recovery of the British economy. 

Several days later the Prime Minister’s historic 
speech proved right all those who had not despaired 
of their leader’s political wisdom. It was a speech less 
notable for its eloquence and tone than for the im- 
portance of the decision presented for parliamentary 
approval. This was the kind of decision that changes 
the course of history, and Jean Monnet, father of the 
C.E.C.A. (European Coal and Steel Community), 
himself stressed Mr. Macmillan’s political courage. 
The British Prime Minister, generally believed to be 
sailing a rudderless ship, suddenly grasped the helm 
and halted the drifting of a government that was in 
power largely because the Conservative Party had:as- 
sured the voters “they never had it so good.” It now 
devolved upon the leaders of this party to shoulder 
the burden of exposing the wounds in the British 
economy, bringing home to a proud people the de- 
cline of its power. 

Those haunted by the ghosts of the glories of Queen 
Victoria’s day did not fail to protest violently. Mr. 
Macmillan was not only a “national disaster” but.a 
traficker in empires, so unworthy a subject of Her 
Gracious Majesty that he would offer to the highest 
bidder a sovereignty both hard won and jealously de- 
fended. In a pathetic outburst of patriotic indignation 
Lord Attlee nobly opposed surrender, saying: “Among 
Great Britain’s future partners in the Common Mar- 
ket are two whom we fought in the last war and four 
others who owe their salvation to Great Britain. Our 
decline must be great indeed if we must now ask to 
join them. German industry is in the hands of those 
who inspired Hitlerism, and French industry is con- 
trolled by the same groups as before the war. Inter- 
national cartels can easily reappear, and our industry 
may well find itself in the hands of the Germans 
one day.” 

Others expressed their fear of having to stand by 
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while citizens are arrested on their own territory by 
continental police. Arguments that were understand- 
ably sentimental, though fantastic, were exploited by 
all who opposed joining. The Government then under- 
took the task of overcoming the prejudices and fears 
of both the hesitant and the bitterly opposed. 

Anxious to reassure first of all his Commonwealth 
allies, Mr. Macmillan expressed his conviction that 
the New British European policy, thanks to a stronger 
economic position, would permit her to be in future a 
better partner to the Commonwealth. 

As for national sovereignty, British membership in 
the Common Market would leave it practically intact. 
Like General de Gaulle, Mr. Macmillan declared him- 
self in favor of a Europe in which the nations would 
preserve their identities. Furthermore, as Edward 
Heath, Lord Privy Seal, noted, “There is absolutely 
no question of a British sacrifice of sovereignty, but 
of a pooling of this sovereignty comparable to what 
Britain has already done in joining NATO, the West- 
ern European Union and G.A.T.T. [General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade].” 

The one sacrifice that could hardly be avoided 
would be that of British insularity and her tradition of 
complete national independence, but to reject mem- 
bership only to retain freedom of political action 
would be very unwise. There was no doubt that an 
isolated England would see her political and economic 
influence slowly diminish. Meanwhile the Six, pros- 
perous and little interested in taking on a steadily 
weakening partner, would evolve in a very different 
direction. In a world where economic power and sheer 
might are so closely allied, European policy would 
soon be inspired and led by gentlemen with nothing 
British about them, and perhaps even by those with 
whom Lord Attlee threatened his country if it joined 
the Common Market. Mr. Macmillan clearly indi- 
cated that “Great Britain’s place was in the vanguard 
of the movement which aimed at being the greatest 
single unit within the free world. We could direct this 
movement far more effectively from within than from 
without.” This is hardly the language of a State about 
to renounce leadership it considers rightfully its own. 

Actually, what the Labourites fear is not so much 
that England will give up her traditional role as a great 
power but that she will soon find herself in the minor- 
ity in a Western Europe far too capitalist for Labour 
tastes. It is in this spirit that the New Statesman edi- 
torial rages against the Prime Minister for having 
sought refuge not in a coalition with the opposition 
party but in an international coalition with his con- 
servative counterparts. 
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There is much to say about the Labourites’ attitude 
and role in the European debate. We may have to 
return to this question if the social problems con- 
tained in embryonic form in the Government’s plans 
turn the present Socialist hostility to Macmillan and 
his Cabinet into a full-scale crusade against it. Mac- 
millan’s first task in the coming weeks will be to gain 
the support of the powerful trade unions, without 
which the nation might find itself tragically divided at 
a moment when its confidence and support are par- 
ticularly necessary to its leaders. This also explains 
why it is so important for the Six to accept the guaran- 
tees that Britain asks for herself and for her friends. 
Otherwise, those who, for ideological or sentimental 
reasons, hope that England will be blocked in her ne- 
gotiations would be provided with dangerous weapons. 
The East is already fully aware of what it could gain 
from such dissension: grasping at this new and splen- 
did occasion to encourage disagreement—where union 
(in which, as we all know, there is strength) would 
surely be to its disadvantage, the U.S.S.R., in chorus 
with the reactionaries, has hastened to sound the 
trumpet of outraged nationalism. “Never before in 
the history of Great Britain,” declared the Radio Mos- 
cow commentator, “has there been such a glaring ex- 
ample of political and economic capitulation, nor one 
so full of dire consequences for the future.” We must 
once again admit, in all justice to the Soviets, that they 
make no mystery of their feelings when confronted by 
an obstacle to their own imperialism. 

The political aspects of the various reactions to 
the British candidacy for the Common Market were 
quickly buried under purely economic considerations. 
First of all, Europe and the whole Western Alliance 
will be considerably reinforced by this tightening of 
their unity. The recent statement by the Administra- 
tive Counsel of the European Free Trade Association 
allows reason for hope that Great Britain’s example 
will sooner or later be followed by its former partners. 
We may even foresee, after a long period of adjust- 
ment and negotiation, the creation of a vast economic 
and political unit of 300 million people which would 
throw a decisive weight on the international scales. 
With the help of prosperity, this unit could sig- 
nificantly change the present hierarchy in world 
economy and political power. Great Britain’s mem- 
bership would be a stabilizing factor: as the guard- 
ians of the purest democratic traditions, British 
statesmen would be invaluable allies for those on the 
Continent who are particularly concerned with safe- 
guarding the fundamental freedoms and with the 
struggle against all forms of totalitarian subversion. ... 



































THE FRENCH ARMY 


Jean Dlhanchanr 


Translated from LA NEF, Paris , July-September 196] 


For the last few years France has been shaken by threats of civil war, threats 
originating in Algiers. It is an axiom of French political life that the 
success of a putsch against the regime depends on the reaction of “L’Armée.” 

In May 1958 the Fourth Republic fell because the armed forces of France—the 
majority engaged in the Algerian (or Seven Year) War—failed to support the 
Government. In April 1961 President de Gaulle was able to subdue a military 
revolt because he could count on the loyalty of “L’ Armée,” of the overwhelming 


majority of its officers and soldiers. 


Mr. Planchais is one of France’s leading writers on military affairs. On 
the staff of Le Monde, he has been in close touch with French armed forces in 
Algeria and metropolitan France as well as with the units stationed in West 
Germany. With his colleague, Jacques Fauvet, he has just published an exhaus- 
tive study of last April’s attempted revolt under the title The Insurrection 
of the Generals. In the article below he attempts to analyze the social 
composition of the French armed forces and to show that two things—the social 
changes within the officer corps over the past decades and the colonial wars 
of the post-war era—have affected their loyalty. 

La Nef is a quarterly of the Julliard Publishing House. 





“I COULD NOT give myself up so 
long as any army units remained in Al- 
giers.”” ‘Thus General Maurice Challe 
explained at his trial his failure to sur- 
render to de Gaulle’s government [af- 
ter the abortive coup in Algiers last 
April]. 

What army was Challe talking 
about? The officers and men of the First Foreign Para- 
troop Regiment who had been the instruments of his 
short-lived power. And yet, on that evening of April 
25, there were other regiments at the ready in the 
Algiers barracks, only waiting for a signal to march 
against him. For Challe, the army is the professional 
soldiers, the elite troops. He meant neither the gen- 


erals who did not follow him nor the conscripts who 
partly crushed him by sheer weight of numbers. 

Did he feel contempt? Whatever else he may be re- 
proached with, the former general claims to hold in 
contempt only those who “let him down” before or 
during the coup. His reaction is that of the profes- 
sional soldier for whom the conscripts, even though 
they remain in the service for two and a half years, 
are not part of the family. 

“L’Armée”—this was the army of Indochina made 
up exclusively of professional cadres and volunteers. In 
Algeria this corps was inflated by conscripts. The pro- 
fessionals pretended to believe that these draftees be- 
longed, made an effort to treat them like adopted chil- 
dren. But when the day of the great break came, some 
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army men regarded them as temporary guests, others 
as a kind of seasonal manpower. In order to keep the 
army “among themselves” the mutineers had at- 
tempted from the very beginning to send such troops 
back to France. But their refusal to go and their pro- 
gressive opposition to this plan came as a surprise to 
the high officers. How could these draftees, these 
“nice, easy to manage kids,” have turned into resolute 
men? The idea that they regarded themselves quite 
simply as responsible citizens had not even dawned on 
“Tl Armée.” “You think anyone who opposes you is a 
red,” Public Prosecutor Besson said to 
Challe. For the former commander-in- 
chief the only possible explanation was 
that by the touch of a magic wand 
the entire mass of conscripts had be- 
come Marxist-Leninist overnight as the 
result of underground activities that 
countless military specialists on anti- 
communism had been unable to de- 
tect. 

Challe and his entourage were not 
alone in their lack of understanding. The dividing line 
was sharp. The great majority of the young reserve 
officers sided with their men. Even in paratroop units 
—the spearhead of the plot—cracks began to show as 
early as April 24: almost 70 percent of these men were 
draftees. This cleavage between conscripts and career 
men was not confined to the choice “for” or “against” 
Paris. In many cases even “loyal” officers who had not 
deemed it necessary or even useful to explain their po- 
sition to their troops were rejected by them. 

Within the professional army individual attitudes 
were neither as clear-cut nor as simple as has some- 
times been hinted. First, appearances notwithstand- 
ing, a number of “Challists” were anything but 
“ultras.” The former commander-in-chief had been 
followed by officers many of whom were not all-out 
partisans of integration in the 1958 meaning of the 
word. Some called themselves “liberals” in good faith. 
They and their “boss” thought that General de Gaulle 
was moving too fast; he had to be slowed down, there 
had to be a delay before self-determination, in the 
very interests of the Moslem population. Basically 
they acted like the soldier who seeks all-out victory re- 
gardless of cost and of the political consequences that 
might develop from it ten years later. 

One point has seldom been made: few of the true 
activists of “French Algeria” within the army had 
come out in the open before April 22. Those who did, 
fled after the defeat. The prisons were not filled with 
“extremists” of any importance, officer or civilian. 
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The plot was thwarted by a wait-and-see attitude 
among the cadres rather than by their loyalty. In the 
city of Constantine there was the wait-and-see policy 


of Gouraud, isolated in his Casbah palace, who way. 


ered at the wrong time; the wait-and-see policy of 
many others who knew of the conspiracy but who at 
the last minute, after weighing its chances, found 
them too slim; the wait-and-see attitude of some men 
who, brought face to face with reality, remembered 
that eleventh-hour support often pays better than un- 
failing allegiance from the start; finally, the wait-and- 
see attitude of many subordinates stemming from the 
formal concept of discipline that each man owes 
obedience to his immediate superior and expects him 
to take a stand. Whether excuses for inaction are re- 
pellent or merely shabby, there is no doubt that they 
are always more numerous and easier to find than 
reasons for action. 

Loyalty was discreet. Much has been said about the 
mutineers, but nothing or almost nothing of those 
who remained true to the Government. Nevertheless 
there were a great number of these among career offi- 
cers. Some colonels fled into the maquis with their 
troops, some majors, isolated in the back country, des- 
perately sought a loyal commander around whom to 
rally. They thought this was the natural thing to do, 
but in many cases their superiors carefully failed to 
mention such incidents because the contrast with 
their own inertia was too marked. 

Such were the dividing lines within the army in Al- 
geria at the time of the April coup. Are these divisions 
permanent, reflecting fixed social or political bound- 
aries within the officer corps? 

As far as social groups are concerned, the Challe- 
Zeller trial placed men of very different backgrounds 
side by side on the defendants’ bench—as they had 
been in the plot. Challe was born at Pontet in Vau- 
cluse of a family of modest means. He has neither the 
stiffness nor the attitude of the traditional officer. He 
is a pilot in a branch of the services where there is less 
formality because relationships are more technical, 
more individualized. Zeller comes from a military fam- 

ily; his father was a general; his brother is 
one now; his son was killed in Indo- 
china; his relatives and friends are all 
officers or officers’ sons. Spellbound 
by the drama of his own conflict, he 
stands tight-lipped, at attention—a 
natural position for him. He_ was 
brought up to respect tradition. 
These widely differing social 
backgrounds are reflected through- 
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out the army with variations caused 
by changing tides. After 1918 the army 
was no longer confined to the aristoc- 
racy or the rich bourgeoisie; at any 
rate, sons of civil servants and of the 
petty bourgeois had become more 
numerous; moreover, many officers 
who had risen from the ranks during 
World War I remained in the service. Today, out of 
the 31,000 officers in the ground forces—the same 
number as in 1938—55 percent are graduates of Saint- 
Cyr. A survey by the Military Sociological Commis- 
sion covering 10,000 officers from the Special Military 
School showed that within fifteen vears the propor- 
tion of officers’ sons rose by one-third: 30 percent in 
1937-39; 33.5 percent in 1945-48; 44 percent in 
1954-58. 

Although the figures at our disposal do not permit 
us to verify this increase, it seems to coincide with a 
decrease in the number of applicants for commissions. 
This is not surprising: as the dissatisfaction of the 
middle class with the army increases, the range nar- 
rows down to the sons of “military” families. These in- 
clude more than officers’ families: sons of non-coms 
and police officers outnumber their fellows by about 
20 percent. 

The navy still draws its officers from the most hide- 
bound segment of the bourgeoisie; entry into the air 
force is becoming progressively easier. 

Military circles say that the army’s method of re- 
cruitment is the most democratic possible, which 
means in fact that the proportion of noncommissioned 
officers’ sons is steadily growing. The illustrious name 
of Marshal Juin, the son of a police officer from Bone, 
is invariably mentioned. Many officers feel that noth- 
ing could be more democratic than to see their sons 
wearing the same uniform and the same stripes as the 
son of a master sergeant or a warrant officer. In fact, 
at Saint-Cyr as well as in the universities, democrati- 
zation means not only a “vertical” but a “horizontal” 
extension of the social strata from which the officers 
are drawn. 

Today the French ground forces include a very 
large number of junior officers of “military” back- 
ground (suffice it to mention the seventy sons of gen- 
erals killed in Indochina and Algeria), whereas many 
higher or general officers come from more varied social 
groups. ‘The air force draws from a far wider field, 
which is characteristic of the young, very specialized 
branches of the services; the navy sticks rigidly to its 
traditional recruiting procedure. 

As for political background, people generally think 
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that the officers who engineered the coup belong to a 
closed caste, to the conservative military aristocracy. 
An artificial link is made between the men who rose 
on May 13, 1958 [and thereby brought de Gaulle back 
to power], or April 22, 1961, and those who, sixty years 
earlier, succeeded in getting Dreyfus convicted. 

This is not merely an oversimplification but a grave 
error. On the surface, it is true, the break between 
l’Armée and the nation appears to be the same. At the 
time of the Dreyfus case, the officers were familiar 
with only that part of the nation commonly called the 
“elite,” whether aristocratic or bourgeois, whence they 
themselves came. Today the men who inspired the 
Algiers revolts and many of their comrades in arms 
who through the years have lost contact with metro- 
politan France believe that the extremist circles which 
woo them reflect the mood of the nation. Three or 
four trade -unionists—always the same ones—make 
them think that they enjoy the support of the “healthy 
segment” of the working class. 

But when backgrounds and political opinions are 
more closely scrutinized it is obvious that by no means 
all of the army men of May 13 and April 22 who over- 
threw the Fourth Republic and attempted to over- 
throw the Fifth, belong either to the right or the ex- 
treme right. 

Out of the four generals in the “directory,” only 
Zeller is a military man by tradition. But not even he 
had any serious political opinions or contacts before 
the Algerian affair; he sincerely claims adherence to 
the line of old Alsatian republicanism. General Salan 
owed his career to his “left-wing” opinions and afhlia- 
tions; this goes for General Jouhaud as well, although 
to a lesser extent. Challe had many friendly 
contacts among socialists. “In all the 
plots, overt or covert, since 1958, there 
was an almost equal proportion of re- 
publican officers” and “right-wing” 
officers, we are told by a man who 
should know. One cannot speak of a 
fascist army (although there are fascists 
—ranging from National-Commu- 
nists to Francoists in thearmy) and |, 4 
a republican army. ‘There are quite "A > 
simply men who, when faced with ( -*. 
the Algerian problem, react according 
to their temperament. 

They also react according to their age and rank. 
Here again it would be a mistake to divide the army 
into groups whose political coloring corresponds to 
rank. But one fact is certain: generals are not usually 
viewed with favor by their subordinates. And what are 
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they blamed for? For being overly submissive to the 
civilian authorities to whom they owe their promo- 
tions, or at least for being opportunists. 

The men in the upper ranks were born between 
1900 and 1910. They did not fight in World War I; 
when André Zeller retired in 1959 he was one of the 
last active officers to have served before 1918. These 
men were trained in the pre-war army and experienced 
the 1940 defeat. Many served under Vichy. In any 
case, as captains, all of them have known political un- 
certainty and changes of allegiance. This has strongly 
affected some of them. The Fourth and the Fifth re- 
publics generally preferred the least “dangerous” men 
to those who were most efficient professionally. 

While the generals of today lived through the Indo- 
china war, they were much slower than the rank and 
file to draw the proper lessons from it. Many of them 
did not discover psychological warfare until 1958, 
whereas the younger officers had already sensed its 
weaknesses. It has often been said that the Algerian 
war was a captains’ and lieutenants’ war. As a matter 
of fact, the generals were taken in tow by the captains 
and lieutenants. The generals were fearful of being 
outrun and by-passed by their troops and were con- 
cerned mainly about balancing orders from the Gov- 
ernment—wavering and rare as they were—with pres- 
sure from their subordinates. 

As for the “colonels,” many come from the new mili- 
tary generation which, from 1930 on, has broadened 
the Saint-Cyr student body. On the eve of World War 
II the quality of Saint-Cyr applicants was particularly 
high. As junior officers the colonels of today crossed 
the Pyrenees in 1942 to join the Free French and they 
have fought on all the battlefields from 1939 to the 
present time. They were too young, had too few stripes 
and were too enthusiastic to have acted differently. In 
all these wars they were the ones who did the job, the 
ones who paid with their lives for the mistakes from 
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above. Few armies in the world possess a generation 


of officers who have fought as much and have been} 


entrusted with more varied tasks, ranging from war to 
pacification. At forty-five or fifty they find themselvg 
with their “eagles” and little hope of promotion to 
higher rank, while their comrades, brothers and cous. 
ins who chose civilian careers just before the war, or 
returned to them after the war, now occupy important, 
well-paid positions. 

Their only moral compensation in the last twenty. 
two years of fighting was a semi-victory in 1945. Thei 
fellow colonels who rose from the ranks or were called 
up from the reserves are no less bitter. 

A few of the older captains and lieutenants have 
been through the Liberation campaign, but most got 
their training in Indochina and Algeria. As for metro- 
politan France, they hardly know it. To them the Re 
public is nothing but an old slogan; they know nothing 
of the past and are “expendable.” They were not bom 
or raised in a stable world and they are now seeking 
certainties. They are “soldiers who are trying to under. 
stand” and their anguished search for a solid intellec 
tual and moral ground may lead them to the over 
simplified emotions and opinions of the extremists. 

How could they rank discipline among their sacred 
duties? The captains among them have had but one 
chief—Marshal de Lattre—who knew how to com- 
mand obedience. It was too short-lived an experience. 
Crushed under the responsibilities that each new con- 
flict thrusts upon the “lesser chiefs,” constantly irked 
by the incomprehension of the higher-ups, they have 
taken to acting in accordance with personal rules dic- 
tated by a perpetually troubled conscience. 

The problems of I’Armée and of Algeria are closely 
linked. But in the last analysis both are inseparable 
from a drama which dwarfs them: that of a nation un- 


certain, of a regime divided against itself, which lives j 


on, and may die from, its own ambiguities. 
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RUSSIA’S direct relations with the Arab world are 
of very recent origin, much more recent than those, 
for instance, of Britain, France or even Germany. On 
the other hand her association with the Moslem world 
in general is far older and more intimate than that of 
any other European state. In the first place the Mon- 
gols, who dominated Russian lands from the middle 
of the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth century, 
were early converted to Islam. After the end of the 
Mongol domination in 1480, Russia proceeded to an- 
nex the Moslem Khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan, 
and these have been an integral part of Russia since 
the sixteenth century. Most of Transcaucasia and the 
whole of Turkestan had been under Arab domination 
in the eighth and ninth centuries and although the 
Arabs themselves had long ago disappeared at the 
time of the Russian conquests, these regions remained 


Moslem. By the end of the nineteenth century the 
southern fringe of the Russian Empire from the 
Crimea to outer Mongolia was, with the exception of 
Georgia and Armenia, almost exclusively peopled by 
Moslems, whose number, including those of the 
Volga region, amounted to nearly twenty million. 
Since the end of the seventeenth century Russia’s 
frontiers marched with those of the two most im- 
portant Moslem states, Turkey and Persia. 

Before the First World War almost the entire Arab 
world was included in the Ottoman Empire, with 
which Russia had close, but mostly hostile, relations. 
Two of Russia’s most important aspirations were con- 
cerned with the Turkish Straits—the Bosporus and 
the Dardanelles—and with the eastern Mediterranean, 
and these two aspirations could only be realized by 
the complete neutralization, if not the liquidation, of 
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Turkish power. The countries of Western and Cen- 
tral Europe, on the other hand, were concerned with 
blocking Russia’s ambitions and were therefore in- 
terested in bolstering up the decaying Turkish Em- 
pire. The West, and particularly Britain, had fairly 
close cultural connections with the Arabs, especially 
with Egypt, which for practical purposes can be re- 
garded as an Arab country. Britain and France were 
to some extent aware of nationalist stirrings among 
the Arabs. Russia’s cultural connections with the 
Arabs were confined to the Levant and she never 
seems to have thought of trying to disrupt Turkey 
by encouraging Arab nationalism. There were some 
remarkable Russian Arabists such as Krachkovsky, 
but there was in Russia an almost complete absence of 
expertise on Arab affairs and no counterpart of the 
British Levant Consular Service. The Arabs for their 
part were very conscious of British and French power 
but almost completely unaware of Russia’s existence. 

Up to the Revolution, Russia was prevented from 
realizing her ambitions in the Middle East, partly by 
her own political and economic backwardness and 
partly by the concerted opposition of the Western 
Powers. At the beginning of the First World War, 
she seemed to be very near gaining at least one of her 
objectives: Istanbul and the Straits were promised to 
her by the Sykes-Picot Agreement of Mav 1916. But 
this of course came to nothing. With the Revolution, 
the breakup of the Turkish Empire and the rise of 
Arab nationalism, Russia’s interest in the Arab world 
increased rather than subsided. But until her entry 
into the Second World War the Soviet Union’s at- 
tempts to establish her influence in the Middle East 
were no more successful than those of Czarist Russia. 
This was partly due to Western opposition and mili- 
tary occupation, partly to the rise of Middle East na- 
tionalism and partly to Soviet ineptitude and miscal- 
culation. The extent of the Soviet Union’s continued 
interest in the Middle East can be gauged by the fact 
that in the Molotov-Ribbentrop Agreement of 1940, 
the area to the south of Batum and Baku, in the 
general direction of the Persian Gulf, was recognized 
by both parties as the center of the territorial ambi- 
tions of the Soviet Union. In 1941 Russian influence 
on and in Turkey and Persia was less than it had been 
in 1914, and the Arab world hardly regarded the 
U.S.S.R. as a great power. By 1945, however, as a re- 
sult of her alliance with Britain, Soviet missions had 
been opened in Cairo, Beirut, Damascus and Bagh- 
dad, and the Soviet Union had obtained a firm foot- 
hold in the Arab world. 

Up to 1947 the means by which the Soviet govern- 
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ment tried to further its policies in the Middle Fast 
were subversion and revolution. Although Soviet 
writers claim in retrospect that Soviet moral support 
and the spread of Communist ideology were largely 
responsible for the rapid rise of Arab nationalism, this 
is not at all in accordance with the facts. Small Com- 
munist parties had, it is true, been formed in some 
of the Arab countries, notably in Syria, but these had 
had little effect on Arab nationalist movements, which 
had everywhere advanced with their own impetus. In- 
deed a careful examination of Soviet writing shows 
that before 1955 neither the Soviet government nor 
the Communist Party made any formal or outright 
statement in support of Arab nationalist aims. Pan- 
Arabism and Arab unity were, on the contrary, off- 
cially described as ideologies of the national bourgeois 
intelligentsia which had first been exploited by Britain 
against Turkey in the First World War. Later, just 
before the Second World War, plans for an Arab 
Federation and for Greater Syria were described by 
the Russians as mere devices for promoting British 
interests. The article on Arab culture in the second 
edition of The Great Soviet Encyclopaedia (1950) 
lays little or no emphasis on its unity and it is in gen- 
eral written in a disparaging tone. 

Students of Soviet foreign policy are aware of a 
constant conflict between ideology and realism and 
that often, and more particularly recently, realism 
wins the day. Soviet policy toward the Arab world 
is an interesting example of this. In both Czarist and 
Soviet Middle East policies, the neutralization, if not 
the liquidation, of Turkey and Persia has always been 
a cardinal point. After the Second World War, be. 
tween 1945 and 1947, Russia concentrated pressure 
on both these countries, but both, partly owing to 
Western support, were able to resist her. The turning 
point was probably the failure of the Azerbaijan sepa- 
ratist movement in 1946. Soviet instigation of this 
movement was without doubt a very serious miscalcu- 
lation. As a result, the Soviet government, if not Stalin 
himself, evidently realized that, at any rate for the 
time being, Persia and Turkey presented a front which 
could not be broken by any means short of war and 
that they would have to be by-passed. It was this 
realization which led the Soviet government to change 
its attitude to the Arab countries on the one hand, 
and to Afghanistan and India on the other. 

The new policy began to take shape after Stalin’s 
death in 1953, perhaps even before, but it did not 
become manifest until 1955, when the broad outlines 
of Soviet policy toward the “uncommitted” countries 
of Africa and Asia emerged. The year 1955 saw the 
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foundation of the Baghdad Pact, with what appeared 
to most of the Arab states as strong militarist implica- 
tions; of the Bandung Conference, with its affirma- 
tion of the five principles of peaceful co-existence; and 
of great advances by Nasser’s Pan-Arab nationalist 
ideology, with its increasingly anti-Western impetus. 
The necessary correlation of Soviet policy and ideol- 
ogy was outlined at the ‘T'wenticth Party Congress in 
February 1956. 

Perhaps a word should be said here about the 
broad aims of Soviet policy in the Middle East. There 
has not been general agreement on this matter in the 
West. In the Eisenhower Doctrine announced in 
1958 the Soviet objective in the Middle East was de- 
scribed as the establishment there of international 
communism, as if this were an end in itself. Such a 
view presupposes that Soviet policy is nowadays in- 
formed more by the ideology of communism than by 
what the Soviet Union considers to be her national 
interest. This is a debatable matter, but it is perhaps 
important to remember that although many things 
have changed in Russia since the Revolution, there 
remain certain immutable factors, such as geography, 
climate and national character. For reasons of national 
security, national prestige and national economy, Rus- 
sia has for the past 150 years wished to supplant the 
West as the political, economic and cultural mentor 
of the Middle East countries as well as of other Asian 
countries lying on her borders. The present Russian 
government is always prepared to use communism as 
a means toward achieving this end when and where 
it seems appropriate. At the same time, in order to 
preserve the monolithic position of the Communist 
Party inside the U.S.S.R., it must always seek an ideo- 
logical justification for its foreign policies. ‘These two 
factors have resulted in a disproportionate importance 
being attached to communism as the deciding factor 
in the formulation of Soviet policy, whether in Asia 
or elsewhere. 

After 1955 the tone of writing by Soviet authorities 
on Arab affairs displayed a marked change. Already at 
the end of 1955 they were speaking of the “growth of 
national consciousness” in Arab countries and of the 
solidarity shown by them in each other’s causes; and 
they were expressing for the first time recognition of 
the fact that the leadership of the so-called national 
liberation movements in the Arab countries was in the 
hands of the national bourgeoisie. They continued to 
emphasize, however, that the ultimate leader of these 
movements was the proletariat, “the sole revolutien- 
ary class consistent to the end.” ‘The high-water mark 
of Soviet enthusiasm for Arab nationalism and Arab 
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unity was reached in 1957 by V. B. Lutsky, the au- 
thor of the disparaging article on Arab culture in the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia mentioned earlier. He now de- 
clared that “the Arab peoples have community of 
language and culture, community of historic destinies 
and of territory” and that “they are also united by 
community of political interest which, while not con- 
stituting the definition of a nation, immeasurably 
strengthens national links” (Sovetskaya Etnografiva 
No. 1, 1957). He added that Arab unity had now been 
translated into living reality and that the Soviet peo- 
ple with all their heart wished for the Arabs the 
strengthening of that unity. 

It is at least permissible to suppose that Russia’s 
ultimate aim is still what it was over a century ago— 
the establishment of Russian, or rather Soviet, politi- 
cal, economic and cultural influence in the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. Most people will 
probably agree that this aim has been in the minds of 
Soviet leaders ever since the Revolution but that they 
have often changed their views on the means by which 
it could best be attained. ‘The means at present advo- 
cated by the Soviet government amount to the aban- 
donment of earlier methods of subversion and violent 
revolution in favor of moral and material support for 
all elements, including the bourgeoisie, propertied 
classes and clergy, in what is called “movements for 
national liberation” directed against the West. These 
methods, although superficially less alarming, are 
likely to prove more dangerous in the long run. More- 
over, while in the eyes of the Middle East they seem 
to contrast favorably with the military preparations 
of which the West is constantly accused, it is often 
forgotten that the Soviet Union has no need of mili- 
tary pacts with Middle East countries. The present 


technique of peaceful penetration could almost over-. 


night be exchanged for direct action. 

The years 1956 and 1957 were in many ways profit- 
able ones for Soviet policy. The failure of the Suez 
venture was widely considered by the Arabs to be the 
result of Soviet intervention, and the Soviet Union 
began to appear as the undoubted defender of Middle 
East rights. Western propaganda about the Soviet 
arms build-up in Egypt and Syria and about the pos- 
sible dispatch of Soviet volunteers merely reinforced 
Arab convictions about Soviet readiness to fight their 
battles for them if the need should arise, not only 
against the West but against Israel. During 1957 and 
the first half of 1958 the opinion was widespread that, 
except for Iraq and Jordan, the Arab countries were 
lost to the West and that Soviet influence would now 
spread apace. The creation of the United Arab Repub- 
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lic, the disturbances in Lebanon, and finally even the 
coup d’état in Iraq were all thought of as victories for 
communism. In fact, however, the Soviet government 
was very soon to be assailed by misgivings on the sub- 
ject of Arab nationalism 

The ideological limitations of the rapprochement 
between the Soviet Union and the Arab countries be- 
gan to appear more sharply after the establishment of 
the United Arab Republic in February 1958. Soviet 
welcome for the new republic was not unqualified. Its 
creation was greeted as an anti-imperialist move, but 
it was pointed out that the Arab unity movement 
could be used for purposes contrary to the interests 
of the people. Nasser’s campaign against communism 
and his attitude toward Iraq after the coup d’état 
were decisive in modifying the Soviet attitude to Arab 
nationalism. Soviet dissatisfaction with the U.A.R. 
does not mean, however, that the Soviet government 
regards the situation in Iraq with equanimity. So far 
from being a source of comfort to the Soviet Union, 
the activities of the Iraq Communist Party, or rather 
parties, have been a cause of acute embarrassment. It 
would be different if the Iraq frontier touched directly 
on the U.S.S.R.; but as it does not, the establishment 
of a Communist government in a country situated as 
Iraq is situated might well precipitate a war in the 
Middle East, an event which the Soviet government 
is at present most anxious to avoid. 

It is probably true to say that the West has gravely 
underestimated the importance of Middle Eastern, 
and particularly Arab, nationalism. But it is probably 
equally true to say that the Russians in the beginning 
of their latest Middle East drive gravely overestimated 
the extent to which they could exploit this national- 
ism in their own interests in the same way they have 
done with the Moslem peoples of ‘Transcaucasia and 
Central Asia. 

After the Twentieth Party Congress of 1956 there 
was a Clear tendency to lay more emphasis on nation- 
alist movements supported by all classes and less on 
the role played by local Communist parties. But as 
disillusionment with Arab nationalism grew, and par- 
ticularly after the repressive measures taken against 
the Communist Party in the U.A.R. in 1958, the im- 
portance of local Communist parties as the firmest 
and most consistent champions of national unity and 
the people’s cause had to be reaffirmed and this was 
done in forthright terms at the Twenty-first Party 
Congress in January and February 1959. 

As an indication of how far the Soviet Union had 
moved away from the idea of Pan-Arab unity it may 
be interesting to quote from a speech delivered by 
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Khrushchev in March 1959 (Izvestia, 17 March 
1959): 


It is said that Arab nationalism supposedly stands 
outside the interests of separate Arab States and 
outside the interests of different classes of the popu- 
lation of the Arab countries. Undoubtedly, the in- 
terests of the majority of Arabs are indivisible in the 
struggle against the colonial yoke. But after a coun- 
try has freed itself from foreign domination the 
interests of the people cannot be ignored. For the 
interests of all the Arabs cannot coincide. Therefore 
attempts under the flag of nationalism to ignore the 
interests of separate classes of the population and 
the interests of the working people are futile. 


With this speech an episode in the history of 
Soviet-Arab relations may be said to have come to 
an end. The Soviet government seems to have given 
up, at any rate for the present, the idea of dealing 
with the Arabs as a whole. It is, however, evidently 
intent on entering into closer relations with the in- 
dividual states of the Arab world. 

In dealing with the United Arab Republic, despite 
the anti-Communist line taken up and maintained by 
the U.A.R. government, the Soviet Union has gone 
ahead with her plans for economic and technical aid. 
At the beginning of 1960 Izvestia’s Cairo correspond- 
ent said that the Soviet Union could “leave the settle- 
ment of ideological controversies to history” (8 Janu- 
ary 1960) and since then there has been no direct 
comment in the Soviet press about anti-Communist 
measures in the U.A.R. At the same time Soviet 
writers strongly criticize the notion often expressed 
in Arab nationalist circles that the Arabs, having de- 
feated Western imperialism, have no need to veer 
toward the East ideologically and that Arabs natural- 
ly are and must remain anti-Communist. ‘The Soviet 
press has quite recently also expressed indignation at 
certain unfavorable reflections both on Soviet com- 
munism as a system and on the motives of Soviet aid 
to the U.A.R. which have appeared in the U.A.R. 
press; but it maintains that these are not representa- 
tive of U.A.R. opinion or of Nasser’s own attitude. 

The idea gaining ground among the Arabs, and one 
which is not entirely unacceptable to the West, name- 
ly that they should derive the maximum material 
benefit from both East and West without allowing 
themselves to submit to or acknowledge the mentor- 
ship of either, is one which the Soviet Union finds 
thoroughly objectionable. The earlier attitude toward 
Nasser’s Revolution was one of almost unqualified 
flattery and approval; but there has lately been a tend- 
ency in Soviet writing to question the reality and eff- 
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cacy of Egyptian so-called democratic reforms. ‘There 
has, however, been no criticism of the development of 
state capitalism in the U.A.R. In the Arab countries, 
as elsewhere in Asia and Africa, this is regarded as 
“progressive” in the sense that it weakens the position 
of foreign capital. The established Communist doc- 
trine that state capitalism is a stage on the road to 
“socialist transformation” of the economy is never 
specifically mentioned. 

The embarrassment caused to the Soviet govern- 
ment by the excessive activity of the Communist 
Party of Iraq has already been mentioned. Here too 
the Soviet attitude has in general been one of non- 
interference. But criticism of the Iraq government’s 
anti-Communist measures has been stronger and has 
lasted longer than in the case of the U.A.R. Neverthe- 
less Soviet writing continues to represent the Soviet 
Union’s relations with Iraq as close and friendly and 
the policy of technical and economic aid is proceed- 
ing unabated. On the subject of oil the Soviet govern- 
ment was at first inclined to commend the Iraq gov- 
ernment’s policy toward foreign oil companies. Quite 
recently—at the beginning of this year in fact—there 
has been a significant change in this attitude. In a long 
article called “The Oil Policy of the Iraqi Republic” in 
the important periodical Problemy Vostokovedeniya 
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(No. 1, 1961) the author strongly criticized the Iraq 
government for its lack of resolution and consistency 
in defending the people’s interests against the exploi- 
tation of the foreign oil companies. Since the article 
quotes extensively from the views expressed by the 
Communist newspaper Ittihad ash-Sha’b’s writing on 
the subject, it is clear that the article is a new and 
overt expression of Soviet support for Communist 
pressure on the Iraq government. It is not yet clear 
whether this support springs from a new Soviet esti- 
mate of the strength of the Communist movement in 
Iraq or from the ever-present need to assure the Soviet 
people of the power and prestige of Communist par- 
ties everywhere. It would seem that so long as Persia 
remains relatively stable and in the Western camp, 
the Soviet Union will not attempt any direct interfer- 
ence or subversion in Iraq. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that this article does introduce a new note of 
critical appraisal. 

As was mentioned earlier, the Levant is the only 
part of the Arab world with which Russia has any 
traditional cultural connection. This fact was perhaps 
an additional, underlying—although never expressed 
—reason for her dislike of Syria’s union with Egypt. 
Since the Revolution she had devoted more attention 
to Syria than to any other Arab country and it is sig- 
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nificant that Syria was the first country dealt with in a 
series of manuals on Middle East countries which the 
Soviet Union started to publish in 1958. She is now 
debarred from dealing with Syria as a separate coun- 
try. Her interest in Lebanon, however, remains close, 
if cautious. Soviet writers in general limit themselves 
to advocating progressive dissociation of the Lebanon 
from Western influence. They sharply criticize what 
they call “the Arab nationalist extremists” who are 
agitating for the inclusion of the Lebanon in the 
U.A.R. “without taking into account its national pe- 
culiarities and democratic traditions.” Lebanese ab- 
stention from the anti-Communist attitude of the 
U.A.R. has been noted with approval. 

The only other Arab country with which the Soviet 
Union has any close relations is the Yemen. Here 
Soviet technical aid has been on a considerable scale, 
particularly in rebuilding the Port of Hudaydah. Al- 
though Soviet writers continually emphasize Soviet 
friendship with the Yemen, they also criticize her 
“feudal” condition. They have, however, refrained 
from reporting the growth of workers’ movements, in 
contrast to their treatment of other Arab countries, 
such as Saudi Arabia. 

With Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
states the U.S.S.R. has no diplomatic or economic re- 
lations. But Soviet specialists on Arab affairs pay a 
good deal of attention to them and from their writings 
it is easy to discern the official attitude. For instance, 
in 1957 the Soviet government approved Jordan’s 
rapprochement with Egvpt, followed as it was by the 
Nabulsi Government’s decision to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.S.R. But for British inter- 
vention, it was suggested at the beginning of 1958, 
a union with the U.A.R. might have come about. But 
since Nasser’s anti-Communist campaign at the end 
of 1958, Soviet writers have stopped thinking of the 
“anti-imperialist struggle” in Jordan in terms of the 
Arab unity movement. Opposition to the present 
regime in Jordan, however, continues to receive Soviet 
support. 

The Soviet attitude toward Saudi Arabia is in gen- 
eral sympathetic. The absence of Saudi-Soviet diplo- 
matic relations is deplored and the country is regarded 
rather as a victim of American imperialism than as a 
willing collaborator with it. The operations of the 
Aramco Oil Company are an object of constant Soviet 
attack. 

As to the Arab states of North Africa and the Sudan, 
the Soviet tendency is to regard these countries as 
African rather than Arab, particularly since the wan- 
ing of Soviet enthusiasm for Arab unity. 
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One might sum up the present Soviet attitude to- 
ward the Arab world in one word as realistic. While 
the Soviet government must continue to deplore any 
display of anti-ccommunism and continued association 
with the West on the part of the Arab countries, its 
attitude is not irrevocably affected by these considera- 
tions; it is rather the attitude of the Arab countries 
toward the Soviet Union which is the deciding factor. 
Zhukov, one of the leading Soviet writers on foreign 
affairs, recently wrote an important article in Pravda 
(26 August 1960) about the foundations of Soviet 
solidarity with the “bourgeois” states of Asia and Af- 
rica. He said that to sneer at the “bourgeois national- 
ism” of such states would amount to “sectarianism of 
a most dangerous kind leading to self-isolation.” ‘The 
use of this word “self-isolation” may well express a gen- 
uine Soviet fear that by putting ideological aims first 
rather than second the Soviet Union could jeopardize 
the friendly contacts with Arab countries which she 
has succeeded in establishing during the past decade. 


POSTSCRIPT 


During May and June of this year a dispute of pro- 
portions unprecedented in Soviet—U.A.R. relations 
arose between Moscow and Cairo, each side accusing 
the other’s propaganda machine of deliberately seek- 
ing to poison relations. However, while being con- 
ducted at the highest propaganda level, the dispute 
appears to have had no visible effect on inter-State 
relations. 

On May 20 Trud, quoting the Lebanese paper 
An-Nida, reported the death of Riyad at-Turk, a mem- 
ber of the Syrian Communist Party, in prison in Da- 
mascus, “as a result of savage torture.” ‘The report was 
broadcast by Moscow radio. On May 22, according to 
Cairo radio, the U.A.R. Deputy Foreign Minister 
drew the attention of the Soviet Ambassador in Cairo 
to the “false report” about Riyad at-Turk published 
in “biased newspapers”; Riyad at-Turk was alive and 


in good health; “it is better for Moscow radio to scru-_| 


tinize the reports it receives from a biased press.” 
On May 31 Pravda published a long and indignant 
article taking issue with U.A.R. journalists who had 
criticized Soviet communism and had cast aspersions 
on Soviet aid to the U.A.R. On the latter subject it 
complained that Fikri Abazah in Al-Musawwar had 
published an open letter to Mr. Khrushchev asserting 
that the U.A.R. had had a high political price to pay 
for its loans from the Soviet Union and that the 
U.S.S.R. hoped that such assistance would “auto- 
matically lead to communism.” To this Pravda replied 
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that Communist parties in all countries were inde- 
pendent agents and were “the creation of the peoples 
themselves.” On the subject of Soviet communism 
Pravda said that in the Soviet Union the means of 
reproduction belonged to the people, who governed 
the State through their elected representatives; Soviet 
socialism was genuine democracy: 


The “socialism” of Abu Khay 

“our socialist society” —is as far from socialism as 
the sky is from the earth. The order which he cham- 
pions and which he calls “socialism” is like as two 
peas to capitalism which is doomed by \ 
society in which exploiters rule and people make 
speeches about democracy while for their political 
beliefs progressive people languish in torture-cham- 
bers. Such “socialism” is acceptable to any capitalist 
or monopolist. 








On June 4 Cairo finally replied to what it called 
“the organized campaign directed against the U.A.R. 
by official Soviet propaganda machines.” It is only 
possible to select a few of the points brought up by 
the Cairo and Damascus press and radio in the course 
of a massive attack which was comparable in scale to 
earlier campaigns of which the Western powers were 
the target. It was asserted that the Soviet campaign 
against the U.A.R. had never ceased since the U.A.R. 
was set up and the Syrian Communist Party was 
banned; that the U.A.R. had hitherto kept silent, 
hoping that better counsels would prevail, but “this 
concentrated attack . . . has become attempted ag- 
gression based on foreign forces”’; that Soviet “dreams 
of world domination by communism” could not be 
realized against the opposition of the peoples; and 
that Soviet propaganda had interpreted the U.A.R.’s 
policy of non-alignment in an “opportunist” manner, 
trying to turn it to its own ends. The coincidence of 
non-aligned States did not escape notice: Cairo radio 
said that the Communists were “incensed” at the ar- 
rangements for the full conference (which is to be 
held in Yugoslavia). It also asserted that the matter 
was not one of “theoretical differences with Commu- 
nist concepts”’; it expressed svmpathy with Yugoslavia 
in “the bitter attack to which the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party was subjected”; the plain fact was that 
“there are people in Moscow determined to use be- 
liefs as a means for political domination.” 

During the first half of June Moscow made no di- 
rect reply to the U.A.R. attacks. However, Pravda in 
its issue of May 31 had published a report that the 
Secretary-General of the Lebanese Communist Party, 
Farajallah al-Hilu, had died in a Syrian prison as a re- 
sult of torture; and for the next ten days Soviet news- 


Russia and the Arab World 


papers published reports of Soviet and other protests 
at al-Hilu’s death. (According to Cairo statements, no 
such person as al-Hilu was imprisoned in the U.A.R., 
and the story of his death was put out in order to dis- 
tract attention from the failure of the fabrication 
about the death of Rivad at-Turk. On June 13 Trud 
finally retracted, with a bad grace, the report of at- 
Turk’s death. ) 

On June 17 Pravda published a reply to the U.A.R. 
campaign, in which it complained that the sense of 
its original article had been “distorted.” It denounced 
some of the more extreme Cairo attacks on Soviet 
policy and defended the Soviet Union’s right to speak 
up on behalf of imprisoned “patriots” and Commu- 
nists anywhere in the world. In conclusion it declared 
that the Soviet Union valued Soviet-Arab friendship 
and strove to strengthen it; “one must suppose that 
the United Arab Republic also is striving for this.” 

Whether or not this episode is now concluded, it 
must have provided salutary lessons for the leaders of 
both the Soviet Union and the U.A.R. It must now 
be apparent to Moscow that the whole complexion 
of one large aspect of Soviet policy is viewed with re- 
pugnance in the U.A.R. ‘To Cairo observers it must 
be clearer than ever that Moscow only supports neu- 
tral groupings which serve its own purposes. Now that 
the dispute has been fought out at the propaganda 
level, it remains for the U.A.R. and its “non-aligned” 
colleagues to take up their positions at a “summit” 
meeting which—to judge by Moscow’s silence on the 
matter—is not at all to Soviet liking. D.L.M. 


The “realism” which, according to Mr. Wheeler, 
determines the present Soviet attitude toward the 
Arab world manifested itself in early October. On 
September 28 the United Arab Republic fell apart. 
A revolt, almost bloodless because supported by the 
Syrians, broke the ties with Egypt esiablished three 
and a half years before. After uttering a few threats, 
Nasser bowed. Syria was reborn as an independent 
state. The new government, headed by the wealthy 
“bourgeois” Mamoun Kuzbari, almost immediately 
arrested Colonel Serraj, who is generally believed 
close to the Soviet Union. Notwithstanding this ac- 
tion and despite the fact that President Nasser had 
denounced the Syrian uprising as “an imperialist 
coup,” Moscow recognized the Kuzbari regime. 

Whatever the future developments, Nasser has 
suffered a loss of both power and prestige. And by 
the manner of his recognition of Syria, Khrushchev 
showed him that he did not consider the Egyptian 
leader worthy of particular courtesy. 
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/AAFQHANISTAN TODAY 


Dey Murarha 


From EASTERN WORLD, London, June 1961 


Since this article was written there has been an important development which 
may have far-reaching consequences: diplomatic relations between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan were broken off in September. As a result of this break, Afghani- 
stan has taken steps indicating that in future she intends to use the Soviet Union 
almost exclusively as her trade link with the outside world. American observers 
believe that such a policy might eliminate Afghanistan as a recipient of U.S. 

aid. The article below provides an understanding of what this could mean for 

the future of Afghanistan and particularly how it might affect the small (though 


increasing ) middle class. 


Dev Murarka is an Indian journalist who is presently working in London, 
where he specializes in the political and economic affairs of what are commonly 
referred to as the underdeveloped countries. 

Eastern World, now in its fifteenth year of publication, is a monthly devoted 
to these same subjects, with special emphasis on the politics and economics 
of Asia. It has a significant readership among Asian government officials, 
civil servants and intellectuals. (In its April 1961 issue ATLAS reprinted an 
Eastern World analysis of Thailand’s foreign policy, an analysis that has not 
been contradicted by subsequent events.) 


MOUNTAINOUS and landlocked, Afghanistan has 
an area of 250,000 square miles. It has a 12,000-mile- 
long border in the north with the Soviet Republics of 
Tajikistan, Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. ‘To its west 
lies Iran, to the south Baluchistan and to the east the 
Sinkiang Province of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
Chitral and Pakistan. The Afghans prefer to substitute 
Pakistan with Pakhtunistan for reasons of a dispute 
which plays an important role in Afghan affairs. 
Afghanistan has an estimated population of twelve 
million, almost all of them Moslem. There are two 
main languages, Dari Persian and Pashto. About 60 
percent of the people are Pakhtoons and roughly 25 
percent are Tajiks. The rest are various tribes and no- 
mads. Most of the people are pastoral or agricultural. 
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Due to the geographical structure of the country, the 
distribution of population is uneven and areas of well- 
populated regions alternate with almost empty 
stretches, connected only by unreliable roads which 
invariably close in winter. ‘Tribal loyalties are strong 
and have often been manipulated by outsiders to 
weaken the authority of the king. 

Although there is an elected Assembly, Afghanistan 
is, in fact, an oligarchic autocracy where the king ap- 
points the Prime Minister and is responsible for all 
governmental activity. As yet the ruling class is con- 
fined to the king’s family and close relations. ‘There is 
no organized opposition, but the government is sensi- 
tive to public opinion and the present economic and 
social drive of the regime owes a lot to liberal and 

















progressive elements in the country who want to end 
Afghanistan’s isolation and misery. Even so, en- 
trenched orthodox interests are strong and capable of 
undermining social reforms. Fortunately, with the 
spread of education and industrialization their hold is 
weakening and today Afghanistan is one of the most 
fascinating countries to watch in Asia for its slow but 
assured evolution to modern life. The conflict be- 
tween America and Russia has resulted in an intense 
competition between the two for Afghanistan’s favor 
and the astute rulers of the country have skillfully 
used this opportunity to get badly needed financial 
and technical assistance from both. 

To understand why Afghanistan is important to 
these competing power blocs, we have only to refer to 
its geographical situation. In an age dominated by so- 
called strategic concepts, Afghanistan possesses all the 
mystique of being a highly strategic area. The British 
discovered this in the nineteenth century when the 
Russian bogey used to drive their Foreign Secretaries 
mad with apprehensions for the Indian Empire. They 
promptly began to interfere in Afghan affairs on one 
pretext or another. This continued till 1929 when 
King Nadir Shah began to control affairs. In the long 
period before peace came, the country was full of wars 
and upheavals. The Americans began to take an inter- 
est in Afghanistan after the war. The radical change in 
Russian policy after Stalin’s death also affected their 
attitude to Afghanistan, and when they saw Ameri- 
cans active there, they stepped in with lavish aid. This 
marked a new stage in Afghan affairs. 

The economy of Afghanistan, like that of its neigh- 
bors to the west and east, is an ailing one and insuff- 
cient to provide a reasonable standard of living. Agri- 
culture accounts for 72 percent of the national income 
and for 85 percent employment of the working popu- 
lation. The average per capita income is about 2,700 
afghanis ($140) a year in towns and about half of that 
in agricultural areas. A number of consumer and cap- 
ital goods have to be imported to meet the demand of 
consumers as well as industrial users. Chief imports 
are textiles, steel and chemicals. Occasionally even 
food has to be imported, particularly wheat. The main 
diet consists of bread and tea. Meat is a luxury item 
and most families eat it on an average of once a month. 

Export provides about 35 percent of the national 
cash income. India, America and Russia are the three 
leading buyers of Afghani goods. India alone takes 
about one-third of the total exports. The Russian share 
of trade has rapidly increased during the last few years 
and often ties for second place with that of the Ameri- 
cans, but the goods vary in all cases. ‘The Indians buy 
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AFGHANISTAN Inside a tchai-kane (teahouse) in Puli-Khumri 
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chiefly dried and fresh fruit, the Americans mainly kar. 
akul furs, the Russians cotton and wool. Britain buys 
furs and carpets. German purchases of carpets have 
also shown an upward trend. Among the countries 
which send goods to Afghanistan the first place is 
occupied by India, cloth being the main item with tea 
in second place. Pakistan is the second largest ex. 
porter to Afghanistan, supplying tea and rubber goods, 
It is significant, however, that Russia, Japan and Amer- 
ica now compete for the largest share of Afghani im- 
ports because of the increasing deliveries of machinery 
and capital goods. For the last three vears Russia has 
headed the list of countries selling to Afghanistan, | 
The net rise in imports over exports has meant an un- 
favorable balance of trade for Afghanistan, a charac- 
teristic sign of dynamic but undeveloped economies, 

Since 1956 a Five Year Plan has been under way in 
Afghanistan, and a second one is due to begin this 
vear. Both plans depend heavily on foreign capital to ' 
meet the exchange requirements. It is here that the 
value and worth of foreign aid should be clearly visible 
in the sense that their long- and short-term benefits to 
the economy of Afghanistan can be measured. The 
Americans were first in the field in 1946 with a con- 
tract worth $17 million with Morrison-Knudson Co. 
to develop the Helmand Valley, a semi-arid area in 
central and southwest Afghanistan. For the next ten 
years very little happened, but the cost of the project 
went up to $40 million. By 1956 the company had 
spent $54 million in the area, but despite the com- 
pletion of some projects the feeling in government 
and public circles was that not much benefit had come 
to the country from them. Also, American bankers 
and advisers turned down one project after another. 
‘The Afghans could do very little about it, but they re- 
sented the terms and conditions insisted upon by 
America and progress was held up. Although till June 
30, 1959, total American aid of all types amounted to 
$148, 300,000, it has—except in the field of education— 
largely been wasted on not so productive projects and 
through delays and bottlenecks. 

The first Soviet aid did not come till 1954, but the 
total amount committed up to 1959 was $246,200,000. 
The size of Russian aid—about 65 percent higher ; 
than that of America—is not the only reason why the 
prestige of the U.S.S.R. has gone up. The Soviets’ 
selection of projects has been guided by what the 
Afghans felt to be their real need. For instance, two of 
the most popular and useful projects they have com- 
pleted are the paving of Kabul streets and the con | 
struction of grain silos, a bakery and a flour mill in the 
city. In terms of finance these were minor projects but 
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of vital necessity. It is only fair to add that the Ameri- 
cans refused to finance these projects when requested 
by Afghan ministers, though it is American wheat 
which is being used in the mill and bakery. Another 
case is that of a cement factory. The plant was con- 
structed by Czechoslovakia at a cost of $2 million. For 
nearly a decade the Americans and the Germans had 
turned down the request for such a plant. Now com- 
pleted, it is expected to earn back its cost in three years 
and save valuable foreign exchange. Among other, 
more spectacular projects are roads being built by the 
Russians and the discovery of oil by Rumanian and 
Russian experts. Even the American observers have 
paid tribute to the exemplary behavior of Russian 
technicians—nearly a thousand of them—and their 
eficient execution of plans. 

The Americans are trying to salvage some of their 
lost prestige by encouraging Germans to invest in 
Afghanistan. The generally high popularity and pres- 
tige of the Germans in this part of Asia helps in this. 
Till 1959 the German commitments in Afghanistan 
were estimated to be about $6 million. They pro- 
vided equipment for a textile mill, a long-standing 
dream of Afghanistan, and a badly needed repair shop 
for machinery. ‘They have earned a great deal of good 
will and their trade is increasing as a result. 

The Afghans feel that the reason why they have 
been neglected and shabbily treated by America is be- 
cause they are neutral and their relations with Pakistan 
are bad. Indeed, in 1955 when Pakistan closed the 
frontier with Afghanistan over the border dispute, 
the U.S. did not lift a finger to help them in the crisis. 
A direct consequence of American military aid to 
Pakistan was Afghan acceptance of Soviet military aid. 
The current estimates are that Afghanistan has sixty 
MIG-17 Jets equipped with radar, a bomber strength 
of twelve to twenty-four Ilyushin-28 aircraft and a 
60,000-strong army which includes one armored divi- 
sion with 'T-34 tanks, two motorized infantry brigades 
and a full range of artillery up to 152 Soviet guns. In 
the dispute with Pakistan, Khrushchev has endorsed 
Afghan claims and America Pakistan’s. 

The real dispute with Pakistan is over certain areas 
of the North-West Frontier Province. The Afghans 
claim that all Pakhtoons in that area should be allowed 
to form a new territory of Pakhtunistan. Since a large 
body of Afghans are themselves Pakhtoons, this ap- 
peals to them. Pakistan is adamant about not parting 
with the disputed area. Every now and then threaten- 
ing behavior by one or the other causes a crisis. Being 
landlocked, Afghanistan has to depend on Pakistan 
for a vital part of her trade and it is easy for Pakistan 
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to refuse transit facilities for Afghan goods, which it 
frequently does. Some extremely reactionary elements 
in the tribal areas are always causing trouble by ex- 
ploiting prejudice against the forward-looking social 
and economic policies of the Afghan government, 
while Pakistan also maintains a noisy propaganda war 
against Afghanistan in the press and over the radio. 
The chances of an amicable settlement are not overly 
bright. 

Apart from the political and economic problems, 
the social and educational questions of Afghanistan 
require vigorous tackling. The Government is pro- 
ceeding cautiously but firmly in this matter. Last year 
the women were asked to give up the traditional veils 
and the response was great. In the field of education, 
too, attention is being paid to the teaching of women. 
For higher education of a technical nature students 
are being sent to Germany, Russia and America. A few 
also go to France and Britain. The facilities at Kabul 





University are being expanded rapidly, largely with 
American help. When the new generation of educated 
and trained Afghans take command, a new Afghan- 
istan will be born which will surprise everybody. 

There is a tendency among many people to write off 
the country in the Communist camp. This is a mis- 
taken view if it means that the Afghans will barter 
away their freedom for Russian aid or under Russian 
threats. The whole history of the country should warn 
us against such an assumption. If Afghanistan be- 
comes Communist it will be of its own free will, not 
under any threat. Like the Russian bogey of the nine- 
teenth century, the bogey of the Communist threat 
should also be unceremoniously buried. If nothing 
else, the geopolitical factors point to the real need of 
a separating state in the area so that advanced Ameti- 
can bases in Asia do not collide headlong with Russia. 
It also has advantages for the Russians. Afghanistan 
serves this purpose admirably. 


AFGHANISTAN The bazaar at Kabul. An illiterate dictates a letter to a scribe 
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KIRA GEORGIEVNA 


Victor Nekrorev 


Translated from NOVY MIR, Moscow, Number 6, 1961 


Chapter Six 


The first installment of this novel appeared in the October issue. 


urRocHKA had to work at his construction 
agency in the morning, so Kira Georgievna 
asked him to come to her studio by five. To- 
day was a day for touching up and checking over—bas- 
ically the sculpture was already finished. As always, this 
was both pleasant and a little bit sad. It was pleasant 
because it is always pleasant to put the finishing 
touches on a work; it was sad because one always feels 


sorry to say good-by to something one has grown accus-' 


tomed to and come to love. Kira Georgievna had 
climbed up on the ladder and was examining the figure 
from above. 

“Somehow I don’t like the left arm from this angle,” 
she said to Yurochka when he arrived. “Let’s take a 
look at that arm.” 

But hardly had Yurochka assumed his habitual pose 
when snub-nosed Liuska, the neighbors’ little girl, who 
was always hanging around in the courtyard, came run- 
ning into the studio. 

“Aunt Kira, there’s an old man asking for you.” 

“What old man?” 

“How do I know? He’s got a mustache.” 

“All right, tell him to come in.” 

“But he said that you were to come outside.” 

“What a nuisance!” Kira Georgievna came down off 
the ladder but got tangled up in the legs of her 
overalls. “I can’t make it. Ask him to come in here.” 

Liuska ran out. 

A minute later the hall door slammed. 


“May I come in?” 

A man, no longer young, came into the studio. He 
was wearing rough clothing and boots. He was tall, 
rather gray, and had a Chapaev-type mustache. He 
halted in the doorway. 

Kira Georgievna, who had finally won the battle 
with her trouser legs, turned around. For a few sec- 
onds they looked at each other in silence. Then Kira 
Georgievna said rather slowly and haltingly: 

“The mustache... Why the mustache?” 

The man smiled. “For beauty’s sake. A mustache 
embellishes a man.” He took a few steps forward. 
“Hello.” 

“Hello.” Kira Georgievna shook the extended hand 
and suddenly sat down on the couch. 

The man slowly looked over the studio. For a mo- 
ment his eves rested questioningly on Yurochka. 

“Let me introduce you,” said Kira Georgievna. 
“Yura, Vadim Petrovich.” ‘hey shook hands firmly, 
as men do, perhaps even more firmly than necessary. 

Kira Georgievna rose to her feet and for some reason 
rolled up a towel that had been lying on the couch and 
put it on the windowsill. 

“That will be all for today.” 

“See you Thursday?” Yurochka asked. 

“Yes, Thursday.” Kira Georgievna knit her brows 
and looked at him. “Or no .. . phone me Wednesday 
evening about cleven.” 

“All right.” 
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Yurochka nodded to the stranger, the stranger nod- 
ded back, and Yurochka went out. 

On Wednesday evening Yurochka phoned Kira 
Georgievna three times. Nobody answered his first 
two calls; on the third he got Nikolai Ivanovich. 

“T don’t know where she is, Yurochka,” he said. 
“She has simply dissolved into thin air. And she didn’t 
leave a note. Why don’t you phone again in an hour 
or so?” 

An hour later she still hadn’t returned and after that 
it seemed too late to phone. 

The next day, Thursday, Yurochka was free, so he 
decided to look in at the studio. 

As always, Liuska, the neighbors’ little girl, was 
hanging around outside. “The old man’s living there,” 
she informed Yurochka. “He’s been there two days.” 

When Yurochka entered the studio the “old man” 
was standing by the window shaving off his mustache. 
He was wearing shorts and an old, faded T-shirt which 
had come apart under the armpits. 

“Glad you came,” he said, seeing Yurochka. “You 
can shave my neck.” 

Yura said hello. 

“Kira Georgievna isn’t here?” 

“No, and she won’t be. She asked me to make her 
excuses to you. She has some conference.” 

“Conference?” said Yura in surprise. Kira Geor- 
gievna, as far as he knew, never went to conferences. 

“Yes, that’s it. She wants you to call her this eve- 
ning.” The visitor held out his razor. “If you don’t 
mind.” 

While Yurochka shaved his neck, they discussed the 
quality of razors. 

Then the visitor put on some eau de cologne. He 
looked much younger without the mustache. 

“Have you had lunch?” he asked, wiping his safety 
razor and putting it away in the case. 

“Yes, I had lunch.” 

“That’s a pity.” 

“Why?” 

The visitor leaned forward and silently pulled out 
from beneath the table a pint bottle. 

“Perhaps you'd like me to run and get some sau- 
sage?” Yurochka asked. 

The visitor laughed. 

“You're an understanding young man! But it’s not 
necessary. I have everything here.” He unwrapped a 
parcel that was lying on the table; inside was ham, 
cheese and a jar of pickles. 

“Open it,” he said, “and I'll see to the crockery.” 

The crockery consisted of a small flower vase and a 
shaving mug. 
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“So you're Yura,” he said, pouring out the vodka, | 
“And you work as a model.” 

Yura nodded. 

“Ts that your real profession?” 

“No, I’m an electrician.” 

“That’s better. And my name is Vadim Petrovich, , 
I mention it because I’m sure you must have forgotten. | 
Okay . . . let’s start.” 

They each took a slice of ham. 

“So that’s you—under the rags?” Vadim Petrovich 
nodded in the direction of the figure, which was, as 
usual, wrapped up in wet rags. \ 

“Yes, that’s me.” 

“T imagine you go in for boxing.” 

“T used to.” 

“Why ‘used to’? Why in the past tense?” 

“Well, it’s sort of . . . I don’t get the time. I had 
time when I was in the army, I even fought a few 
matches, but now...” 

“You have a family?” Vadim Petrovich cast a side- 
long glance at Yurochka. 

“T have a mother and sister.” 

“And is your sister very young?” 

“She’s fourteen.” 

“Your father isn’t living?” 

“No.” 

“Was he killed in the war?” 

“No, it was after the war. He was killed in an acci- 
dent. He drove a truck.” 

“And your mother works?” 

“No. She has a pension. She’s not at all well. She’s 


sick. She has a bad heart. And her liver’s bad. And her | 


eyesight’s bad...” 

“Is she old?” 

“Not very. Fifty-five. She’s really quite young.” 

“And you never had any brothers?” 

“T had an older brother. He was killed in the fight- 
ing outside Konigsberg.” 

Vadim Petrovich poured more vodka. 

“Forgive me, it’s as though I were making you fill 
out a questionnaire. But for me it’s kind of . . . Forget 
it... Your good health.” 


He drank up his vodka, made a wry face, twisted the _ 


bottle round by its neck. 

“Now would be the time to run out for a second 
bottle. But we won't.” He ran his fingers over his up- 
per lip and smiled—the first time he had smiled. 
“Somehow it’s strange. I’ve had a mustache for eight 
years. And for four years before that I had a mustache | 
and a beard. Twelve years altogether . . .” 

“Perhaps, after all, I should run out for more vod- 
ka?” Yurochka asked. “It’s just around the cornet.” 
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“No, we don’t need it, we’ve got enough. There'll be 
plenty of time for that.” Vadim Petrovich tapped his 
pocket and pulled out a pack of cigarettes. “You're 
not going into town?” 

“T can. Only first let’s just . . .” Yurochka disap- 
peared into the closet and returned with a bottle. 
“There’s still about half a pint in this one.” 

Vadim Petrovich slapped Yurochka on the back— 
his hand was heavy, Yurochka noticed. 

“You, my boy, like drinking, I see.” 

Yurochka smiled. 

“Who doesn’t?” 

“T for one used not to like it. When I was your age 
I didn’t. I was twenty before I ever had a drink. I was 
interested in sports. I did a bit of boxing, too, by the 
way.” 

“Is that how your nose got crooked?” 

Vadim Petrovich laughed. 

“Does it show so much?” He looked at himself in 
the mirror, the one he had just used for shaving. “Yes, 
it’s crooked all right . . . I got it from boxing, you 
guessed right. But not in the ring.” 

Yurochka wanted to know where and how it had 
happened, but he was too embarrassed to ask. He had 
taken a liking to Vadim Petrovich. The guy was 
straightforward and had a friendly way about him. 
And intelligent eyes. 

“All right. Since it’s here, we'd better drink it.” 


Chapter 


—she was no lover of conferences. She had 

simply been wandering around the city. It 
was a very long time since she had last wandered alone 
through the streets and alleys. At one time she had 
been very fond of walking like this, but for some reason 
she had begun to find that she had no time for it. 

In the Park of Culture and Rest she was caught by a 
thunderstorm, a heavy downpour that came up from 
nowhere. ‘To escape the torrents of rain she ran into 
a restaurant—the Czech restaurant, as it happened. 
To pass the time she ordered a glass of beer and some 
strange, thick sausages called shpekachki, which 
looked inside out. The beer was so cold that it made 
her teeth ache, but it tasted good and it was strong. 

A young couple ran laughing into the restaurant—a 
boy and a girl, both of them soaked through, barefoot. 
The boy pulled the girl’s shoes out of his shirt front 
and she put them on, jumping about in the doorway 


«* GEORGIEVNA had not gone to any conference 


Kira Georgievna 


Vadim clinked his mug against Yurochka’s vase. 

For some minutes neither spoke. Then Vadim Pet- 
rovich rose to his feet, walked up and down the length 
of the studio, came back and, sitting down on the 
couch, stared penetratingly at Yurochka. Yurochka 
began to feel awkward. 

“How old are you?” Vadim Petrovich asked. 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Not yet married?” 

“No, I’m not married.” Yurochka blushed. 

“Why?” 

“God knows why.” Yurochka grew even redder. 
“There was school, then the army, somehow it never 
turned out that way.” 

“Never turned out that way .. . I see.” Vadim Pet- 
rovich chewed at his lips. “And so here you're working 
as a model?” 

“That’s night.” 

Again Vadim Petrovich chewed at his lips. 

“Only as a model?” 

“No. I told you that my real profession . . .” 

“That wasn’t what I meant.” 

“What did you mean?” 

“What did I mean? Now then, young fellow. I was 
twenty-two myself once . . .” He dug into his pocket 
and threw a crumpled hundred-ruble note on the 
table. “All right, run out and get that vodka—and 
make it snappy.” 


Seven 


on one foot, still in fits of laughter. ‘They sat down at 
a nearby table and also ordered beer. 

Watching them, their gaiety and their youth—for 
them the storm had been only one more excuse to 
laugh—Kira reflected sadly that no longer would she 
take off her shoes and run splashing through puddles. 
And yet ... What year was it? In 1936 or 1937 in Kiev 
a worse storm than this had caught her and Vadim on 
the Kreshchatik. It was not a storm; it was a deluge. 
Lower floors and basements were flooded; the news- 
papers had even written it up. Swollen with muddy 
streams from Lenin, Proreznaia and Liuteranskaia 
streets, the Kreshchatik had turned into a raging river. 
And she and Vadim, just like this couple here, laugh- 
ing with merriment, knee-deep in water, had tried to 
make their way home. At home they were greeted by 
a new flood—the roof had leaked and their whole room 
was inundated. They had mopped up the water with 
rags and poured it down the sink—three bucketsful! 
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How they had laughed: at last they’d got their floor 
washed, a chore they had been meaning to tackle 
for so long! 

That had been twenty years ago—no, twenty -three. 
Just yesterday she and Vadim had sat in a shabby little 
hole of a cafeteria—on Lenivka it must have been, 
near the Pushkin Museum—and they had stayed there 
till it closed. The place didn’t serve vodka, and al- 
though Kira Georgievna had said: “That’s just as 
well,” Vadim had run out to the store next door. 
They'd had to drink it out of thick glass tumblers, 
pretending they were drinking mineral water. 

What did they talk about all that day? 

First, as they walked along the Arbat, Vadim asked 
a lot of questions about her mother, Sophia Gri- 
gorievna, her brother Mishka (“Don’t tell me he’s al- 
ready a father!”’), about old friends from Kiev; some 
of them had been killed, some had disappeared and 
some, if they were still alive, had been swept out of 
sight by time and fate. Vadim listened attentively, 
scarcely interrupting at all. Then, crossing Arbat 
Square, they both expressed their dislike of the new 
Gogol statue and started to talk about sculpture in 
general and Kilia’s in particular; Vadim said that he 
was very glad Kilia had achieved so much success in 
work she really liked—“It doesn’t happen to every- 
one,” he commented. Kira Georgievna said nothing. 
For a few minutes they walked on in silence. Kira 
Georgievna was desperately searching for something 
to talk about when he suggested they find a place 
where they could get a bite of supper. And so they 
had gone into this self-service restaurant. 

While Vadim was fetching the cutlets and salad, 
Kira Georgievna watched him from above (their table 
was upstairs, in the balcony), thinking that on the 
whole he had not changed much, though his walk was 
no longer as light and youthful as it used to be. 

Then Vadim brought two helpings of soggy cutlets, 
noodles and salad, plus a bottle of mineral water. 
Pouring the vodka, he asked, 

“What shall we drink to?” 

“To your return, of course,” Kira Georgievna re- 
plied, in a voice that sounded foreign, distant, as 
though it did not belong to her. 

My God! My God! What was going on? “To your 
return ...” Return where? To whom? Here she was 
sitting at this red, glass-topped table, looking into her 
plate, in front of her was a glass containing some filthy 
liquor, and she hadn’t yet asked about anything and 
she didn’t know what to ask or how to ask or whether 
she should ask at all, and he hadn’t said a word either, 
he hadn’t asked a single question. Passing the Gogol 
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monument, she had told him that the old statue had 
been moved not far away, to the courtyard of the 
house where Gogol died, and that it was even better 
off there, and he had said: “The old man has been 
rehabilitated,” but she had not even asked if Vadim 
himself had been rehabilitated. And here she was now, 
sitting, looking into her plate, about to drink this 
vodka which was repulsive to her, about to drink it 
because she had to drink it, because drinking it would 
be the correct thing to do, and drinking it was sup- 
posed to make her feel better... 

Vadim put his hand in his pocket and pulled out an 
old, shiny wallet from which he extracted a snapshot. 
It showed a curly-haired two-year-old youngster, 
funny-looking, with large, startled eyes, his legs very 
slightly bow ed. 

“My son,” Vadim said. “Volodia.” 

Kira Georgievna looked up: 

“Let’s drink to him. Would you like to?” 

“Let’s drink to him.” 

He pushed her glass toward her. As she took it 
in both her hands, she felt them shaking. 

Good God, what was happening? They had been to- 
gether and they had parted, and twenty years had 
passed—more than tw enty—and in these years so 
much had happened that there was no fathoming it 
all. Now here they were together again, and she felt 
that she no longer needed anyone else—not Nikolai 
Ivanovich, not Yurochka, no one... 

Dear Vadim . . . Dimka, dearest one .. . don’t judge 
me severely. I am bad, I know that myself. But I | 
never lied to you. And now I am not lying. I amas I | 
am. ‘lake measIam... 

Vadim sat before her, bending forward slightly, his 
elbows on the table, slowly turning his glass around, 
his eyes fixed on her. And in his eyes, the blue eyes 
she knew so well, eyes she still did not dare to look 
into, she saw what perhaps she no longer had the | 
right to see—expectancy. And she suddenly under- 
stood that everything which up to this moment had 
stood between them had collapsed, vanished into thin 
air. 

He, too, understood. 

“Kilia, Kilia,” he said. “We understand each other. 
The pity is, though, that you and I could have hada | 
Vovka like him. He would have been twenty years old | 
now, more perhaps.” 

And he patted her lightly on the arm. 

Yes, yes, their son could have been twenty years old, 
more perhaps. He would already be shaving, smoking, | 
chasing the girls—perhaps he would be married and 
have a son like this Vovka ... And the thought flashed 
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involuntarily through her mind: Yurochka was the 
same age their son might have been. 

“Well, let’s drink to Vovka,” she said. 

He smiled: 

“And who said it was just as well we had no vodka?” 

She took a drink, choked and could not stop cough- 
ing; he patted her on the back. Then she asked him to 
tell her anything about himself he wanted to tell. And 
he had told her. He had been married for five years, 
though the marriage was not officially registered. Their 
first child had died, the second was alive and healthy, 
he would get over his rickets, his legs were already a 
good deal straighter. His wife’s name was Maria 
Kondratievna, or simply Musia, she was ten years 
younger than he and had arrived in the north after 
he had, she was a good comrade. She had taken care of 
him in the hospital; she was a doctor by profession. 
Was she beautiful? It was hard to say. Probably aver- 
age. He didn’t have her picture with him. She was tall 
and thin, but lately she had put on a little weight. She 
had blue eyes and at one time she’d been a brunette, 
though now her hair had a lot of gray in it. 

All this Vadim related calmly and candidly, and it 
was obvious that he had a high regard for his wife, 
perhaps even loved her. And Kira Georgievna sud- 
denly felt that she did not want to see this woman, 
not even her photograph. 

Then they strolled through nighttime Moscow, 
along the peaceful, silent embankments. Vadim told 
her everything about himself. Kira listened in silence. 


Kira Georgievna 


He talked quietly, calmly, never trying to arouse her 


pity or striving for an effect. 


They came up on Krymsky Bridge, and for a long 


time they stood there, looking down into the black 
water trembling with lights. Vadim threw his jacket 


over her shoulders and held her to him. Thus they 
stood saying nothing, feeling no need to speak. 

He had come, he had come back . . . He was stand- 
ing alongside her, here, on a bridge in Moscow—after 
twenty years. He had gray hair, his nose was crooked, 
his face lined. Of course, he would have wrinkles any- 
way, but perhaps there would have been fewer of them 
if he had lived with her all these years in Kiev, in 
Moscow, or even if he had been at the front. Yet his 
fingers—she could feel them on her shoulder—were 
as strong as ever, had perhaps grown stronger, and his 
eyes .. . All her life she would remember his eyes, the 
way they had looked—back there at the red glass table 
—magnanimous eyes, eyes that understood everything, 
everything... 

They stood for a long time together on the bridge. 
A policeman passed by, looked at them, said nothing 
and walked on. As it began to grow light and the Mos- 
cow River changed from black to a bluish violet and 
then to a slightly rippling rose color, Vadim asked: 

“Well, Kilia, what are we to do now?” 

And she answered: 

“How do you mean: what are we to do now? I think 
it’s clear enough.” 

That had been yesterday. 


Chapter Eight 


The air became fresh and clean, there was the 

smell of grass, and a light, transparent mist rose 
from the puddles on the pavement. Kira Georgievna 
left the restaurant, nodding farewell to the charming 
young couple who had been soaked through (they 
waved back happily, again laughing at something or 
other), and walked along the Moscow River to 
Krymsky Bridge. 

Clear enough, clear enough, clear enough .. . 

She climbed up onto the bridge and stopped where 
they had stood the night before. A long, thin boat 
shot out from under the bridge and four young men in 
white gym shirts, rowing together in perfect time, 
whirled it away downstream. 

Clear enough, clear enough, clear enough . . . 

As she walked home, Kira Georgievna mechanically 


Ty" StORM passed as quickly as it had come. 


repeated the words to herself, she even started to hum 
them. As she climbed the stairs to her sixth-floor apart- 
ment (the elevator was being repaired), she was still 
repeating those words: “Clear enough, clear enough, 
clear enough.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich, already home, was setting the 
table. This was one of his sacred duties. The others 
were slicing the lemon and cutting the cheese into the 
most delicate, transparent slices. These household 
tasks, it must be admitted, he performed brilliantly. 
On this occasion a tall bottle of Hungarian tokay wine 
stood on the table amid the carefully spaced salt cellars 
and pepper and mustard pots. 

‘“What’s that in honor of?” Kira Georgievna was 
surprised and even a little frightened, she did not 
‘know why. 

Nikolai Ivanovich smiled mysteriously. 
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“Can’t you guess?” 

He carefully distributed the starched, snow-white 
napkins and then, with the same air of mystery, dis- 
appeared into his study. A minute later he emerged, 
holding something square behind his back. 

Kira Georgievna was trying to get abreast of the 
situation: 

“Wait a minute, what’s the date today?” 

“Surely you haven’t forgotten?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“Well, what day is it?” 

“God knows. Thursday, it must be, or Friday .. .” 

Still smiling, Nikolai Ivanovich ceremoniously held 
out the square object he had been holding behind his 
back: 

“For your information, today is July the fourth, 
Kira Georgievna.” 

Good Lord, her birthday! 

Nikolai Ivanovich came up to her and kissed her on 
the cheek. 

“And I’ve been keeping this for three months. I 
asked for it specially in the commission shop on the 
Arbat. As soon as you get a Sarian, I said, hold it for 
me. You love Sarian.” 

“I certainly do.” Kira Georgievna smiled, and 
looked at the picture; it was a very fresh, sunlit study 
of the Aragats foothills blossoming with gardens. She 
carried it off to her room. 

“My God. What a time for this to happen,” she 
thought as she laid the picture on her table. “How 
inopportune.” Climbing the stairs a few minutes 
earlier, she had firmly resolved to tell Nikolai Ivano- 
vich everything. She could not postpone it. She must 
talk to him at once, and frankly. “And now,” she 
thought with vexation, “today has to be my birthday, 
there’s the Sarian, it’s an occasion—it couldn’t have 
come at a worse time...” Nevertheless, as is often the 
case when people have to take a difficult step and 
some excuse for postponing it presents itself, in her 
heart, without admitting it to herself, Kira Georgievna 
was happy to find such an excuse. 

“T'll tell him tomorrow,” she thought, “today is 
kind of awkward. Tomorrow’s Sunday, we can go out 
into the country and talk the whole thing over . . .” 
Why it was better to talk about it in the country rather 
than at home was not quite clear. But in any case the 
decision had been made, and Kira Georgievna re- 
turned to the dining room smiling amiably, as befits 
a person celebrating her birthday. 

The tokay turned out to be excellent (so at any rate 
declared Nikolai Ivanovich, a connoisseur of wine). 
So also were the kvass soup, the sour sweetbreads Kilia 
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loved and the cherry kissel. They outdid each other in 
praising Lusha, who in honor of the occasion sat with 
them at the table, beaming happily. 

After dinner they spent a long time trying to find, 
place for the Sarian. They finally decided to hang it in 
the dining room, exiling to the corridor “Night in 
Gurzuf,” an overly traditional piece of work which had 
been a gift but which they were both tired of. | 

Then they visited the exhibition of Czech crystal, 
For two hours they wandered about Manezh Square~ 
now scarcely recognizable—and Kira Georgievna was| 
enraptured by the good taste and skill of the Crech| 
craftsmen. 

In the evening they went to the conservatory. A 
well-known German organist was playing Bach and 
Handel and all their friends had said they simply must 
go and hear him. This was, perhaps, a mistake. During 
dinner and while they had been looking for a place to , 
hang the Sarian—and even later at the exhibition- 
Kira Georgievna had to some extent forgotten about 
her problem; but here at the concert, where she was 
obliged to sit silently and think, she felt a sudden surge 
of pity and tenderness for Nikolai Ivanovich. He was 
sitting beside her in his old gray suit (a passionate 
music lover, he always wore this suit—his most com- 
fortable one—to concerts ), shielding his eyes with one 
hand, listening with rapt attention, his foot tapping 
soundlessly in time to the music (a habit he had never 
been able to overcome), and right now he felt happy 
and peaceful; he did not know what had happened, 
but tomorrow ... 

The next day, however, he still did not know, not 
the day after, nor the following day. A week passed, 
two wecks, and still he did not know. 

The next day, Sunday, thev were not able to go any- 
where. Mishka came, bringing along a red-haired,’ 
lanky friend from Khabarovsk who was in town fora 
weck, and they had to put him up. Then several days, 
passed in which she was involved with the final pre 
exhibition arrangements for “Youth.” Then she did 
not want to upset Nikolai Ivanovich, who was also fin- | 
ishing his group portrait. Then Vadim left for Kiev ...' 

Vadim had spent ten days in Moscow, straightening, 
out his affairs in connection with his rehabilitation. 
During this time things were a bit chaotic. He slept in| 
the studio, went out early and returned late. Apart | 
from the offices he had to visit there were people he | 
had to see for character references and recommenda 
tions. He would get back to the studio around eleven | 
at night, sometimes later. Kira Georgievna, too, Wa | 
very busy with her work, also tired. They saw each 
other only in snatches. 
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“Moscow’s exhausting,” Vadim complained. “I 
really find it more tiring than cutting timber.” 

“More tiring?” 

“Well, not exactly. It’s different. I’m not used to 
the city any more. There are so many people, and 
thev’re all ina hurry...” 

“Was it better in Kolyma?” 

“Don’t be so sure it wasn’t. You may laugh, but I 
got used to the place. I really did. Can you understand 
that?” 

“Tt’s kind of difficult to believe.” 

“Well, I can’t say I liked it—that would be an exag- 
geration—but I did get used to it. And that’s the truth. 
But the only place I really love is Yareski. And the 
Psiol River. And the peace and quiet. I’ve never been 
there, but I love ity” 

Yareski was in the Poltava area and it was there that 
his mother had lived during the war and the Occupa- 
tion. She was still living there. After the war she had 
not wanted to return to Kiev: her house had been 
destroyed, her husband killed in an air raid; Kiev no 
longer appealed to her. 

“She’s paralyzed. She lives there with my older 
sister. She sent me a snapshot of herself when I was in 
Magadan. I hardly recognized her, she looked so small 
and wrinkled. And you could hardly see her eyes—it 
was a bad photograph. But she has wonderful eyes. I 
don’t look like her, I take after my father . . . I think 
you should meet her.” 

‘They started to make plans to visit Yareski together. 
It would take him about two weeks, perhaps more, to 
make the rounds of the necessary offices in Kiev and 
to officially obtain a room. Then he would phone or 
wire her, and she would come to him in Kiev. It was 
such a long time since she had been there. ‘They would 
spend a few days wandering about the city and then 
they would go to Yareski. August was always a wonder- 
ful month down there, September too. The apples 
would be just ripe, his mother had a small garden. 
They would swim in the Psiol, eat apples, Ukrainian 
borsch with sour cream, curd dumplings. Then . . 

“Then” was a bit more complicated, but Kira was 
an optimist: “We'll go back to Kiev and settle down. 
The important thing is for you to get the room.” 

“Tl get it all right, but then what?” 

“We'll have a place to live, that’s the main thing.” 

“Live? What on?” 

“I don’t understand...” 

“What are we going to live on?” 

“On money, of course. I have a friend there, Zhorka 
Lyskin. I’ll rent half of his studio and go to work. And 
you'll work for the movies—some of your old friends 


Kira Georgievna 


are sure to be there. Having friends in the right places 
is what counts. Never forget that.” 

Vadim laughed. He enjoyed these cheerful prog- 
noses (““Really, she hasn’t changed a bit in all these 
years”), but he himself was far less optimistic as he 
looked at the future. First of all, he felt far from cer- 
tain that he would be welcomed back to his film work 
with open arms. He didn’t know if any of his friends 
were still there. More likely not. Also, he had no 
specialized training. 

“You can write scenarios,” 
“Scenarios pay well.” 

There was another problem. His son and the mother 
of his son were still in Magadan. He could not bring 
himself to leave them there while he himself enjoyed 
the warm Kiev sun. 

“Then we'll let them have your living space,” Kira 
Georgievna gaily interrupted. “That solves the prob- 
lem. The important thing is to have a Kiev registra- 
tion. We can rent a room for five hundred rubles. Or 
we could live out of town. We could find a place in 
Bucha or Irpen. That would be even better. I would 
fix myself up a studio. We'd have the woods and the 
river. What more do we want?” 

In fact, Kira Georgievna saw the future in, if not 
the very brightest, at least fairly bright colors. She be- 
lieved in her own ability te work and earn money. She 
believed in Vadim too—a man who had survived what 
he had survived would not fall by the wayside. And 
you couldn’t deny that the worst was behind him. 

She would be at her gayest and most irrepressible 
after midnight in the studio, where they used to meet 
at the end of the long, exhausting days of hard work 
and hurried errands. Kira Georgievna loved even the 
very secretiveness of these nighttime rendezvous on 
Sivtsev Vrazhek Street. ‘There was something néw 
about them, out of the ordinary. ‘They made her think 
of something she had read somewhere. At the same 
time there was about them something charmingly 
studentlike, something of the past, that reminded her 


Kira Georgievna said. 


-of their Montmartre “garret” in Kiev. Leaving home, 


she would tell Nikolai Ivanovich that she was going to 
finish “Youth” (the finishing up was clearly taking 
longer than expected).-She would hail a taxi, stop 
quickly on the way to buy food at the corner of Arbat 
and Smolenskaia streets and reach the studio about 
ten or ten-thirty. If Vadim had not yet arrived she 
would try to work, but her eyes constantly strayed to 
her watch. If he was there she would cook sausages and 
eggs on the hot plate and he would wolf them down, 
declaring that he had never eaten anything tastier in 
his whole life. At about two in the morning he would 
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take her back in a taxi—to the corner of Gorky Street 
and Nemirovich-Danchenko. ‘There they said good 
night, Vadim returned to the studio and Kira Geor- 
gievna walked alone to the house. All this—the meet- 
ings, the secretiveness which attended them, the fact 
that Vadim was with her—made her feel light-hearted 
and happy. Only now did she realize that Vadim was 
not only the first man she had loved but the only one. 
What had come after was not love. It was something 
else. 

Once—it was on one of the first days after his return 
—she had said to him: 

“You know, I never thought I could be a faithful 
one... 

“What do you mean by ‘faithful’?” Vadim smiled. 

“Well, not faithful, don’t be so difficult and pe- 
dantic, I mean devoted . . . Here vou’ve come back, 
and that’s all I want—I need nothing else. Nor anyone 
else. Will you believe me? No one.” 

And at once she thought to herself: “No, he won’t 
believe me... There’s Yurochka.” 

Yurochka was, perhaps, the most complicated prob- 
lem of their relationship. Or, to be more exact, the 
problem that had been least clarified, where the most 
things had been left unsaid. Yurochka had not come 
to the studio for a week, claiming urgent work. And 
Kira and Vadim, as though by tacit agreement, hardly 
mentioned him. Nevertheless he stood between them. 

“No, everything’s over between Yurochka and me,” 
Kira Georgievna would think, when she was alone. 

“He’s a fine, upright boy. I liked him and I still like 
him, but it’s all over now. That’s what I'll tell Vadim 
straight out—there was something, but it’s all over 


now. I'll tell Vadim tomorrow .. .” 





But she didn’t tell him. Whether because she feared | 


a sudden outburst of anger, or because she was em- 


barrassed, or because she did not believe it herself— 


whatever the reason, she did not tell him. She knew, 
of course, that Vadim and Yurochka had met when 
she was not there and had apparently taken a liking to 
each other. And perhaps this knowledge that they 
had talked about her in her absence—they must have 
talked about her, she knew that—was what held her 
back. Let Vadim be the first to bring it up. 

On the day of his departure for Kiev, when they 
were strolling up and down the station platform, he 
suddenly said to her: 

“Do you know, Kilia, what I want to say to you? 
Once and for all time?” 

She looked at him questioningly and with a little 
anxiety. He bent down close to her ear and said 
quietly: 

“You know, Kilia, I’ve never asked you any ques- 
tions and I never will. And whatever there was in your 
life before, it’s not my affair. Do you understand?” 

Kira looked up at him: 

“Yurochka too?” she murmured almost inaudibly. 

“Yurochka too...” 

And right there on the platform in front of every- 
one, heedless of everyone, she raised herself on tiptoe, 
gave him a big hug and kissed him. 

“Oh, what a fool I am,” she said, 

Vadim smiled. 

“You're right there,” he said, and grasped the hand- 
rail; the train had given a preparatory jerk and was 
beginning to move. 


“what a fool...” 


Chapter Nine 


UROCHKA never used to be called Yurochka. 
Yt: was called Yura, Yurka, sometimes Zhorka. 

The first person to call him Yurochka was Kira 
Georgievna. 

“Why do you call me by that awful name?” he once 
asked her. “After all, I’m just under five eleven and I 
weigh a hundred and eighty-three.” 

“Because you're a little boy,” Kira Georgievna shot 
back, and thenceforth he remained Yurochka. 

From all points of view Yurochka was a completely 
ordinary, normal, decent sort of young man. Even his 
looks were ordinary—moderately winning, straightfor- 
ward, attractive—in fact he looked like the movie ver- 
sion of a worker in a Communist labor brigade. Like 
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all young people his age, he loved soccer, knew the 
names of all the players on all the teams, and spent 
his spare time swimming, dancing and, of course, going 
to the movies. A few girls had a crush on him, but he 
wasn’t particularly interested in girls, preferring to sit 
and talk tc the boys or tinker with an engine. 


Once—it was that evening in the Ararat—Kira | 


Georgievna had greatly embarrassed him by asking: 
“Tell me, Yurochka, are you in love with anyone?” 
He hadn’t known what to say; he wasn’t used to that 

kind of question. 

“Have you got a girl?” 
“Yes, I have,” he replied without much conviction. 

“What about it?” 
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That summer he had been going to the movies and 
to dances with Tonia, a beautiful (but some said arti- 
ficial) blonde who was a student at the Institute of 
Physical Culture. 

“And are you going to marry her?” 

“T haven’t thought about it yet.” 

“What about her?” 

“How do you mean—what about her?” 

“Has she thought about it?” 

“Oh, all girls think about it.” 

“And yours?” 

“I don’t know.” Yurochka was by now extremely 
embarrassed. “I don’t understand what you're getting 
at, what you want of me, Kira Georgievna.” 

“T want you to get married.” 

He looked up at her in surprise. 

“T don’t understand . .. Why do you want me to 
get married?” 

“T just do. Everyone gets married.” And then, after 
a short silence, she had added: “You ought to intro- 
duce me to her.” 

This too had surprised him—why should she want 
to meet Tonia?—but she had insisted and he had given 
in. However, the introduction had never taken place. 
After all that had happened after that conversation 
Yurochka was somehow embarrassed at the thought of 
their meeting. 

That evening in the Ararat had been something of a 
turning point in Yurochka’s life. Up to that night 
everything connected with Kira Georgievna, with her 
studio, with her husband, with her friends, had ap- 
peared to him as something large, shining and—be- 
cause of its strangeness—attractive. For the first time 
in his life he had come into contact with art, with the 
people who made art, he listened to arguments that he 
scarcely understood, he went through the books and 
albums which Nikolai Ivanovich showed him: all this 
for him had been new, unfamiliar, alluring. Standing 
on the model’s platform in Kira Georgievna’s studio, 
he had been amazed how, in her hands, mere clay was 
suddenly transformed into a human being, into him- 
self. 

After the Ararat everything had remained the same 
and at the same time everything had changed. Yu- 
tochka would come as before on the appointed day and 
at the appointed hour, as before he would stand his 
one and a half or two hours on the dais, but the halo 
that had formerly shone above Kira Georgievna’s head 
had dimmed perceptibly. She started to come to the 
studio in tight-fitting sweaters. At her work she sang or 
whistled cheerful tunes—somewhat off-key. For no 
reason at all she would burst into laughter and then 
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wouldn’t be able to stop. All this was for some reason 
embarrassing to Yurochka and, when the sitting was 
over, he would try to leave as soon as possible. Some- 
times he did not succeed, and that was even more 
embarrassing. 

The arrival of Vadim Petrovich had brought some- 
thing new and refreshing into his life. They had met 
only twice—in the studio and then at the restaurant 
Vadim Petrovich had invited him to—but that proved 
to be enough. In his time Vadim Petrovich had met a 
great many people, and when he talked about them he 
was fascinating, spellbinding. But it was not his story- 
telling that made the deepest impression on Yurochka. 
From the very beginning of their acquaintance Yu- 
rochka had been taken by the free and easy manner of 
Vadim Petrovich when he had said, as if they had 
known each other for years: “Glad you came. You can 
shave my neck.” 

There was something else about Vadim Petrovich, 
something which Yurochka—no trained psychologist 
—couldn’t quite put his finger on but which he was 
subconsciously aware of. In Vadim Petrovich there 
was none of the bitterness or weariness to which he 
was, perhaps, entitled; on the contrary, everything in- 
terested him, he took in and absorbed everything 
around him with such eagerness that sometimes he 
gave the impression of being seventeen or eighteen 
instead of forty-three. Yurochka was particularly 
amused when certain things, to which he himself had 
become so accustomed that he scarcely noticed them, 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm in Vadim Petrovich. 
For example, he was delighted with the subway 
(twenty-five years earlier, when he had last seen it, 
there had been only the one line), he was delighted 
with its cleanness, with its efficiency (though he was 
not very enthusiastic about the extravagant decoia- 
tions); the gas stoves delighted him, as did the great 
broad bridges across the Moscow River, and when he 
saw a steam roller he had to talk to the driver for about 
twenty minutes and even rode on it a couple of blocks. 
But the removal of the trees on the Sadovoe circular 
road so upset him that he brought the subject up sev- 
eral times: “When one remembers what wonderful 
trees used to grow there, beautiful trees .. .” 

After dinner at the restaurant they had wandered for 
a long time through the Moscow night, then they had 
sat up together in the studio till dawn. 

At their first meeting the conversation had been 
mainly about Kira Georgievna. At first Yurochka was 
very upset when he found out that she had been 
Vadim Petrovich’s wife, but Vadim Petrovich, notic- 
ing his embarrassment, had merely smiled: “Don’t be 
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frightened, I’m not going to challenge you to a duel” — 
and had begun to tell him a bit about the days when 
he and Kira Georgievna were young. 

‘At their second meeting they did not talk about 
Kira Georgievna. Nor about art. They talked about 
life. They talked about things which Yurochka had 
never before had a chance to discuss with anyone. And 
Vadim Petrovich could not only talk, he could listen; 
and not only listen, but get other people to talk. 

And Yurochka talked. For the first time in his life. 

He would soon be twenty-three, he was young and 
strong, but what had he seen of life? He had not been 
further from the Moscow city limits than Mozhaisk 
and Aleksandrov. He hadn’t even been to Leningrad, 
which was only a night’s journey by train ... When he 
was drafted into the armed forces he wanted to serve 
in the navy, but he’d wound up in anti-aircraft. Now 
he worked as an electrician, crawling around all day on 
walls and ceilings like a spider, pulling wires behind 
him. Other men of his age had been to Berlin and 
God knows where else (“Some of them gave their lives 
in Berlin,” Vadim Petrovich interrupted him at this 
point, but Yurochka replied without hesitation: 
“They gave their lives, I know, but they had some- 
thing to give them for”). Other men had traveled the 
wide world, but all he knew was Luzhniki, Mnevniki, 
Cheremushki and the Khoroshevskoe highway . . . No, 
he wasn’t complaining, God forbid that Vadim Petro- 
vich should get that idea. He had good comrades, the 
people thought well of him at work—just recently 
they’d elected him a trade-union organizer, and he 
hadn’t been at the construction agency a year yet. But 
that wasn’t the point. Take Vanka Shcheglov, for in- 
stance, who had just come back from the Ussuri re- 
gion. Originally he’d intended to stay only a year, but 
now he was going back—for good, he said. He had 
gotten himself a job in the fur-trade organization. He’d 


been in the bush. The things he could tell about it! 
He'd seen live tigers. Even shot at them... 

“Well, why don’t you go too?” 

“What about my mother and sister?” Yurochka 
smiled sadly. “If only my father were alive. But he’s 
dead. I told you, it was a smash-up. He was driving a 
truck, May 17, two years ago. I was in the army at the 
time. I came out and he was dead . . . He was a good 
guy. Like you. Only a bit taller and a little broader.” 
Yurochka was silent for a moment, “That’s why I 


didn’t go on with my studies after the army. Valka, my | 


little sister, isn’t fifteen yet, so I have to wait. But don’t 








think I wouldn’t like to study. I would. Nikolai Ivano. | 


vich, Kira Georgievna’s husband, offered to arrange it 
forme...” 
Yurochka stopped short, suddenly embarrassed. 
“Do you like Nikolai Ivanovich?” 


“Yes, I like him,” Yurochka answered after a mo- | 


ment’s reflection. 

“Why do you like him?” 

Yurochka shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know. I just like him. He’s nice and kind. 
And straightforward.” 

“And is he kind to Kira?” Vadim Petrovich asked, 
after a brief silence. 

“Yes, he is.” 

At this point Yurochka felt the urge to talk about 
Tonia, but Vadim Petrovich, just as if he had sensed 
what the other was thinking, unexpectedly asked: 

“Tell me, have you got a girl?” 

And Yurochka answered exactly as he had once 
answered Kira Georgievna: 

“Yes, I have. What about it?” 

Vadim Petrovich stretched and looked out the win- 
dow: 

“All right, Yurochka, time to turn in—it’s getting 
light. Which do you want, the couch or the cot?” 


Chapter Ten 


T THE END of July “Youth” was accepted 
J\vitirost a hitch by all the departments con- 
cerned. A few days later a telegram arrived 

from Vadim: “All well expecting you.” 

And Kira Georgievna left for Kiev. 

She really was very tired. So that when she told 
Nikolai Ivanovich that after the last two weeks she 
was “completely worn out” and wanted to go some- 
where for a rest, she was telling the truth—she really 
did need a rest. 
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“T want to go to Kiev. After all, I haven’t been there 
since 1941,” 


l 


she said and, out of politeness, knowing 


that he would refuse, she added: “Perhaps you'd like 


to come along?” 


“No, you go by yourself,” Nikolai Ivanovich smiled. | 


“IT would only be in your way. You've got friends and 


acquaintances there. And I still have a lot of work to 


do here on the portrait.” 
She left on the following day. Only Nikolai Ivano- 
vich accompanied her to the station. But at the last 
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minute Yurochka appeared alongside the carriage. He 
looked embarrassed and she could see in his eves that 
he wanted to tell her something. Sure enough, when 
Nikolai Ivanovich moved awav for a moment to buy 
cigarettes at the stand, he whispered hurriedly: 

“T left a small parcel with the conductor. It’s for 
Vadim Petrovich.” 

Kira Georgievna was surprised, but said nothing. 

“You'd better get aboard, the green light’s on,” 
Nikolai Ivanovich said and kissed her on the cheek. 
“Be sure to write occasionally, even if it’s only a post- 
card. I put some in the pocket of vour suitcase.” 

The train moved. Kira Georgievna put her head out 
of the window and waved. Nikolai Ivanovich and Yu- 
rochka waved back. They followed her along the plat- 
form—the one with the uncoordinated, heavy gait of 
the heart patient, the other at a run, overtaking other 
people who were seeing friends off. When the plat- 
form ended, they stopped, and for a long time after- 
ward Kira Georgiev na was to remember the way they 
looked as they stood there together waving—Nikolai 
Ivanovich, fragile, stoop- shouldered: Yurochka, sun- 
tanned, his shirtsleeves rolled up. 

Kira. Georgievna remained standing at the window 
for some time—in the compartment behind her a baby 
was being put to bed. She looked at the suburban 
dachas as they went by, the trackmen’s huts, the 
“Peace to the World” slogans made of brick, and for 
some reason she did not feel very happy. 

Why should she feel like this? She was on her way 
to the city of her childhood, the city in which she had 
grown up and spent her best years; she was going to a 
man who was waiting for her and whom she loved: 
yet she did not feel very happy. Soon Nikolai Ivano- 
vich would be getting home, Lusha would greet him 
and ask him what jam she should serve for tea, and in 
order not to hurt her feelings he would say “cherry” or 

“apple” but he would drink only half a glass of tea and, 
not even touching the jam, would go off into his study 
to work. But the work would not go well so he would 
lie down on the couch, put an ash tray on a chair and 
start reading back issues of Humanité, on which he was 
about two weeks behind. ‘Then he would again try to 
work, but in the end he would take a double dose of 
sleeping pills and wake up in the morning tired, listless 
and with an unpleasant taste in his mouth. 

Meanwhile she would be almost in Kiev, where, as 
he said, she had a great many friends and acquaint- 
ances. Perhaps she should send him a telegram right 
now? From the train and for no special reason—he 
would like that . .. He kept her letters and postcards 
(How many in all these years? No more than five or 
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six), even her telegrams; they were carefully preserved 
in a special folder in the “most important” left-hand 
drawer of his desk . .. How precious to him was every 
mark of attention she showed him. When you got 
right down to it, though, how very little attention she 
did show him! Yet no one could have deserved it more. 
What would she be if it hadn’t been for him? Who 
had taught her how to work? She had been a flighty 
student who squandered her energies in all directions. 
Who had transformed her into a professional sculp- 
tor? Who had made her understand that art is not pas- 
time but hard, relentless work, and who had instilled 
this love of work in her? 

And how had she repaid him? With love? That 
wasn’t true. To be absolutely frank, there had never 
been genuine love between them. Nor had he really 
expected it. Tenderness, attention, care and affection: 
these were the things he needed. He needed a friend 
beside him, someone on whom he too could lavish 
care and affection. He was by vocation a teacher and 
mentor. He was an artist . . . true, even a recognized 
one... but for him the most important thing was to 
be able to educate and form someone, lead him to the 
path of truth. Yurochka, for example. Nikolai Ivano- 
vich had been guiding him, teaching him, “developing 
his taste,” as he himself put it; he had even wanted to 
get him into a university. He had been her teacher, 
too. And, it seemed, she had not been a bad pupil. And 
not only a pupil but also his friend and companion- 
wife. And she would remain his friend forever. But how 
could she help it if, apart from all this, there was also 
life? Life as it really is—tangled, complicated, full of 
contradictions and surprises. Vadim had come back. 
That was no mere episode! It was a shattering event 
that had laid her old life in ruins, forced her to build 
her life anew. Vadim’s return was the most important 
and vital thing in her life, and Nikolai Ivanovich could 
not fail to understand this. And he would understand 
it, she knew he would... 

These were the thoughts that went through Kira 
Georgievna’s head as she stood by the window. As al- 
ways, she managed eventually to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that what she was doing was right and that there 
was and could be no other solution for herself or any- 
one else. Only later, as she was going to sleep in the 
upper bunk—the mother and child were already asleep 
in one of the lower bunks, an old man with crutches 
in the other—did she suddenly remember that she had 
not sent the telegram to Nikolai Ivanovich after all, 
but at once came the thought: “It doesn’t matter, I'll 
send it from the station in the morning,” and, turning 
her back to the window, she closed her eyes and started 
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to breathe evenly in order to go to sleep more quickly. 


DOODOOOCOOOOOOD 


Meanwhile Nikolai Ivanovich was indeed drinking 
his tea. And when he had got home Lusha had in fact 
asked him what jam to serve and he had answered 
“cherry.” But he had not come home alone. Yurochka 
was with him. 

“Shall we go to my place?” Nikolai Ivanovich had 
suggested hesitantly as they came out of the station. 
“It’s not much fun going back to an empty house. 
And I'll show you the portrait I’m working on. Some- 
thing about it isn’t quite right. I need fresh eyes to 
look at it.” 

It was impossible to refuse. Yurochka went with 
him. 

That evening Nikolai Ivanovich was really in a talk- 
ative mood. He brought out some of his old drawings 
and sketches, even gave one of them to Yurochka. The 
latter rolled it up neatly and held it in his hands all 
evening. He wanted to leave; they had been sitting 
and talking long enough. He felt strongly the falsity 
of his position. But Nikolai Ivanovich continued to 
bring out fresh portfolios—one he even dragged from 
beneath the couch—and he went on showing them 
one after another to Yurochka... 

“You see, Yurochka, I’ve spent my whole life work- 
ing. But this is only part of my work. Almost every- 
thing I did before the war was lost. By some miracle 
this one portfolio survived. Somehow it got into the 
Institute, and for some reason they didn’t throw it 
out.” He opened up the portfolio. “This is a portrait of 
my son when he was still at school. Afterwards he be- 
came a lieutenant in the artillery. He was a painter, 
too. Incidentally, there’s something about you that re- 


minds me of him. I don’t know quite what it is—the 
smile perhaps, or the expression of the eyes. When you 
were drinking tea just now I suddenly thought: just 
like Yura—his name was Yura too...” 

He showed Yurochka some of his son’s work—a few 
portraits, obviously of school friends, some Crimean 
landscapes, cypresses, mountains, the sea (“that was 
when he was in Artek”’ ), animals in the zoo. 

“He was a talented youngster. He might have turned 
into a real artist. And I mean a real one...” 

Nikolai Ivanovich started to talk about his son. And 
it was evident that Yura was more than a beloved son; 
in Yura’s probing interest in all that went on around 
him Nikolai Ivanovich had sensed something that was 
very necessary to himself as an artist. In fact they had 
been necessary to each other. The father had taught 
the son; the son had instilled his own healthy op- 
timism and the freshness of his view of life in the 
father. 

“When he was killed he was just your age. I feel 
sure you two would have gotten along. Kira too would 
have been good friends with him, though she is some- 
what muddle-headed and voluble, whereas he was 
quiet and reserved. I’ve often wondered how he was 
able to command his artillery.” Nikolai Ivanovich 
slammed the portfolio shut and tied up the ends. “If 
he were alive today, he’d be forty . . . Just think of it, 
forty.” 

Saying good-by, he clasped Yurochka’s hand hard: 

(‘Stop in from time to time, you'll always be wel- 
come. I’m getting tired of artists. And, getting tired of 
myself too. So stop in, really I mean it...” 

But Yurochka had made up his mind that he would 
not come back again, although he liked Nikolai Ivano- 
vich. Perhaps that was the reason. 


Chapter Eleven 


five or six days—she felt strange. It was her 

native city and at the same time it was alien ... 
When the train crossed the bridge over the Dnieper 
and she caught her first glimpse of the Lavra 
Monastery (the bell tower still hidden by scaffolding), 
her heart had missed a beat. Then the prickly towers 
of the Catholic Church had swum past the train win- 
dow, but around them there had sprung up new, un- 
familiar buildings which seemed foreign to her. The 
Kreshchatik was also strange and alien. It was broader, 
more impressive, on one side was a beautiful little 
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avenue of chestnut trees, but—she couldn’t help it— 


although the old Kreshchatik with its cobbles and rat- | 


tling trams was not really very beautiful, it was far, far 
dearer to her heart. 
She and Vadim roamed around the city, recalling 


past days (old age already! ) and taking in every detail. _ 


Remember how we stood here all night? 
That school was only two stories high then; they’ve 


added some floors. There used to be a stand where they | 


sold seltzer water. 
Later we walked along Pushkin Street, along Mik- 
hailovsky, and you read your long poem. 
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No, it wasn’t a long poem, it was a cycle of poems 
called Beyond the Salty, Green Sea. You didn’t like 
the title; you said it made you think of the sea as green 
cabbage soup. Remember? 

Then we went to Vladimir Hill and sat on the steps 
of the monument and you scratched the date on it. 

Yes, you scratched our initials there. Shall we go 
and check? 

Then you kissed me. 

That’s true! 

And as we walked back, they were out washing the 
streets. When we got home we met our neighbor, old 
Kagansha, going to queue up for butter, and we both 
smiled at her nicely—to placate her . . . I wonder if 
she’s still alive? The house burned down; but it’s been 
rebuilt and painted a sort of yellowish white, like all 
the houses in Kiev nowadays. 

And now once more they strolled together through 
the city and they felt no older than twenty. They 
found their garret. Knocked, entered. 

“Who do you want?” 

“Please excuse us, we used to live here.” 

“But it’s not been cleaned.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, we won’t be a minute.” 

Four people were living in the room; the walls were 
painted, not papered, but the view from the window 
was the same: roofs, roofs and roofs—only now there 
were more of them and television aerials had sprung 
up. They stumped about the room, then left—“For- 
give us for disturbing you.” 

The next morning they would get up early and 
wander around the silent city. 

Moscow was left far behind, they did not talk about 
it. They would stroll through the small streets on the 
outskirts of Kiev, go into the courtyards (on Sundays 
the occupants of the old, ramshackle houses played 
cards in the midst of lines of laundry), then they 
would take the bus and go out into the country— 
wherever the bus chose to take them, they didn’t care 
in the least . . . 

They met hardly any of their old acquaintances—at 
least not the ones they would have liked to see. Some 
were still at the movie studio, and they did actually 
help Vadim get a contract for a scenario, but Vadim 
and Kira did not feel they wanted to be on more inti- 
mate terms with them. One chance meeting, on the 
street, really disturbed Kira. Waiting in line for the 
trolley-bus, she met Lida Dmokhovskaia. They had 
been students at the same institute and close friends. 
Then Lida had suddenly married. Soon afterward she 
had a child and gave up the institute; they had not 
met since that day. Twenty years ago Lida had been 
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a pretty, flirtatious blonde, always relentlessly pursued 
by a throng of young fellows; now it was an elderly, 
gray-haired woman who was talking to Kira. 

“Come and visit us,” Lida said. “We all live to- 
gether. Mama would be very pleased. She remembers 
you. And you could meet my daughter. She’s a stu- 
dent..." 

So Kira went. 

She spent the whole evening there. They drank tea 
and ate a chocolate cake which Kira had brought, 
looked over old photographs and talked about old 
friends, some of whose names they tried in vain to re- 
call. Lida’s daughter, Olia, was tall and shy and didn’t 
say a word all evening; she sat, bent over a table in the 
corner, drawing. They moved the round tea table up 
to the couch, where Lida’s ailing mother lay. The 
mother was very like the daughter—or, to be more 
exact, with age the daughter had come to look like the 
mother. Before the war Liudmila Vasilievna had been 
one of the most popular therapists. in the city. Now 
she drew a pension. At one time she had been very 
active and energetic; now she no longer left her bed. 
This had started when the Germans were in Kiev—the 
family had not succeeded in getting evacuated and 
had spent more than two years under the Occupation, 
with little Olia to look after. 

The three of them lived together: mother, daughter 
and granddaughter. Lida’s husband had been killed 
in the war. Lida was a proofreader on a newspaper. 
Olia was studying at the Institute of Construction. 
Her student allowance and Liudmila Vasilievna’s pen- 
sion, added to what Lida earned, enabled them to 
make ends meet. After the war Liudmila Vasilievna 
had managed to work a little without leaving her bed 
(she was occasionally employed as a consultant, re- 
ceiving visits in her home), but she was not paid very 
much for these infrequent consultations. It was simply 
that she could not live without work—she had worked 
for almost sixty years. 

Lida told Kira all this as they waited for the trolley- 
bus that would take Kira back to town. She told her 
about the Occupation, too. The German command 
had on three occasions sent for Liudmila Vasilievna 
and asked her to head the therapeutics department at 
the officers’ hospital. ‘Three times Liudmila Vasilievna 
had refused, giving her age as an excuse. She had been 
arrested. ‘T'rue, they had soon let her go—they hadn't 
held her for more than ten days—but she did not like 
to talk about that time. It was on her way home after 
her release that she fell down (the ice had not been 
cleared from the streets), broke her hip and was 
forced to take to her bed. 
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All night long Kira tossed and turned from side to 
side. God, what a distressing evening it had been! The 
whole evening she had felt she was talking out of turn, 
talking about the w rong things. Why, for example, 
had she mentioned going to Italy last vear? Lida had 
not even had a vacation; instead she had taken the 
extra money to buy a winter coat for her daughter. 
Meanwhile Kira had been enjoying herself in Florence 
and Venice, she had brought back paints, brushes and 
a set of sculptor’s tools. As she looked at her friends’ 
miserable room, at the ramshackle, worm-eaten cup- 
board, Kira thought of the Finnish furniture for which 
she and Nikolai Ivanovich had paid a fortune. And 
then the cake she had brought, which had so delighted 
Liudmila Vasilievna! And the look on Lida’s face 
when Kira had tried to offer her a thousand rubles! 
(“As a loan, of course, don’t misunderstand me...” ) 


All next day Kira and Vadim were out of sorts; they 
did not feel like going anywhere. In the evening she 
had said to Vadim: “I’m fed up with Kiev. How about 
going to Rio?” And so they left for Yareski. 

On the day of their departure Kira suddenly te- 
membered that she had not written to Nikolai Ivano- 
vich. In her suitcase were the ten postcards which he 
had addressed; she took one and scrawled: 

(“Dear Kolia, a week has passed and this is the first 
time I’ve written to you. Am still tired, but recovering 
slowly. I'll tell you about Kiev when we meet—it’s a 
complicated feeling. How is your portrait coming? 
Greetings to Lusha and all our friends. Love, Your 
Kilia.” 

During all the time she was away she did not man- 
age to squeeze out another line; for Kira, even this 
postcard was quite a feat. 


Chapter Twelve 


uGcUsT was neatly over—the month of apples, 

TaN falling stars, the last carefree month for the 

school children. ‘The days were not hot, but 

sunny and limpidly clear—the first sign of advancing 
autumn. 

Vadim loved this time of the year—especially the 
mornings. He would get up early, as soon as the sun 
had risen, and, shivering slightly, run barefoot over 
the wet grass to the little river. The water was calm 
and transparent. Fishermen would be scattered along 
the bank—silent, intent. He would choose a spot some 
distance away, so as not to frighten the fish. Then off 
with his undershirt and shorts—and a running dive 
into the water. It felt wonderful! By now the mornings 
were cool but the water seemed surprisingly warm; he 
didn’t want to get out. Then he would sit on the bank, 
inhaling his first cigarette, and it tasted so good, it was 
so pleasant to smoke with his knees drawn up against 
his stomach, watching the dragonflies, looking at the 
first small, white clouds as they formed before his 
eyes over the distant woods . .. He would go home to 
his breakfast on the small veranda where the wild 
vines were already turning red and the morning glories 
were now past their prime. ‘There he would find curds, 
yoghurt and—sizzling in the frying pan—eggs, lard 
and green onions. 

Kira would still be asleep, and Varia—his older sister 
—working in the vegetable garden. Only mama had 
breakfast with him. She had aged a great deal, could 
hardly walk. She was an avid reader and liked up-to- 
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date things. Dima had sent her some books from Kiev, 
including Panaeva’s memoirs and a few sets of Russian 
Thought for the 1880s—old people love reading things 
from the past. His mother had been very much moved. 
She thanked him, kissed him on the forehead, and 
then said: 

“But didn’t you bring anything new? I know, of 
course, that they don’t write today the way they used 





to, but just the same, when you come next time, bring 


me some new things.” 

He got her subscriptions for Pravda, Literary Ga- 
zette, New World, Banner—even Questions of Litera- 
ture—and he practically cleaned out the book stall in 
the Mirgorod station, and though she sometimes 
grumbled indignantly at the contents, she read them 
all with enthusiasm. Apart from this, she was a radio 
fan and had found life very boring the last few months 
because the batteries in her set had gone dead. Now 


she had new batteries; Yurochka had sent them with | 
Kira—the parcel he had whispered to her about at the | 


station—and Maria Antonovna was herself again. She 
listened to all the concerts and artistic programs, but 
the most important program of all was the latest news. 


She never missed a newscast. From six in the morning | 


on, she heard every one; she would often ask Dima 
questions that he could not answer. But when, chanc- 
ing to read a news item or hearing it on the radio, he 
might make a critical comment, she would at once be- 
gin to argue with him, defending her viewpoint s0 
stubbornly that he was obliged to retreat into silence 
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and yield to his “progressive old lady,” as he jokingly 
called his mother. 

Maria Antonovna never asked her son about the 
years he had spent in prison camps; it was as though 
they had never existed. If he happened to begin talk- 
ing about his experiences—maybe in the evening after 
tea—she would pick up her knitting and say nothing. 
She would listen, but she would say nothing. Thus it 
had been during the first days after he and Kira ar- 
rived. Then he had stopped talking about the past. 
Listening to his stories, Kira also would remain silent 
for the most part, only occasionally asking a question. 
His most attentive listener was Varia; at table she 
too merely listened, but when they were together in 
the garden she would ask questions without end. 

Varia was taciturn, reserved and hard-working. She 
was a schoolteacher, but for some reason the children 
were not fond of her, although she was neither strict, 
mean nor over-demanding. She spent her free time 
working at home; her tall. lean, ungainly figure was to 
be seen at al] hours in the garden, in the front yard or 
down by the river, where she rinsed out the wash. She 
got up first, went to bed last. She never complained 
about anything. She loved her mother and brother 
passionately. Her own life had not been very inter- 
esting. In her youth she had been secretly in love 
with a handsome colleague of her father’s who had a 
small mustache, but he was much older, never paid 
her any attention and later was killed in the war. Al- 
though her hair was now gray, she had silently kept his 
memory alive. 

Varia was reserved and shy. Only with her mother 
and Dima did she feel at ease. And Dima sensed this 
and was thankful for it. Oddly enough, it was here of 
all places, in the garden, helping his sister to earth up 
the potatoes, that he felt happiest. He could talk or 
not, as he pleased. When he told other people about 
his ordeals he sometimes felt as if he were complaining 
and trying to produce an effect on his audience, but 
he wanted neither to complain nor to produce effects, 
and only here, alone with Varia, was he able to talk 
simply about those people among whom fate had 
thrown him in the steppes, in the mines, in the gold 
fields... 

“Why don’t you write about these things?” Varia 
asked with a childish naiveté that had somehow sur- 
vived in spite of her fifty years. 

Dima merely smiled. While still in exile he had 
written a short story about a fox cub that had strayed 
into their camp, but at the editorial office of the Kiev 
newspaper into which he had ventured with his story 
they had merely shrugged their shoulders. But since 


Kira Georgievna 


they realized the author had talent, they had offered 


-him a paid trip to one of the better collective farms. 


But what did Vadim know about collective farms? 
How could he write about them? So he didn’t take 
them up on the offer. Instead he went into a restaurant 
to console himself. And there he met some friends 
from the movie studio who finally persuaded him to 
accept a contract for a scenario on the life of fisher- 
men, knowing that in the north he had had something 
to do with fishing. 

Every morning after breakfast Vadim would take 
his sheaf of papers, a cushion, a blanket—the ancient 
plaid blanket he’d used as a child—and settle down in 
the garden under the big oak, the only one in the 
whole neighborhood (people said that it was more 
than three hundred years old and that beneath its 
wide-spreading branches—the same then as they were 
today—Gogol had once written). 

Why had he agreed to tackle this scenario? God 
knows! In Moscow he and Kira had talked vaguely 
about a scenario, but he had not taken the idea seri- 
ously—it was part of the bright-colored optimistic 
future—and in making their plans for the “Yareski 
autumn,” they had decided that in Yareski they would 
only rest up and gather their strength. And then sud- 
denly this scenario about fishermen had made their 
talk a reality. During his last two years in exile Vadim 
had worked as a timekeeper—anything but a glam- 
orous job—and here he was confronted by a big-city 
studio, a contract, serious discussion. How could he 
refuse to tackle it? So he had tackled it, and started 
work. But the work was not going well. 

Over his head the clouds moved, the leaves rustled, 
acorns occasionally fell from the oak, and he did not 
want to think about anything, he wanted only to lie 
like this and to look at the sky, at the woodpecker, at 
the squirrel, and then to turn over on his stomach and 
follow with his eyes a fat, stupid, hairy caterpillar or 
a diligent and no less stupid ant carrying a wisp of 
straw. 

Then Kira would arrive: 

“That’s enough. Let’s go to the river.” 

And they would go to the river. 

In Moscow, Vadim had bought himself a good cam- 
era and here, on the banks of the picturesque Psiol, he 
was constantly taking pictures of landscapes—sunrises 
and sunsets, the clouds rolling above the woods, wil- 
lows reflected in the still water. In the evenings he 
would go down to the school, developing and printing 
till twelve or even one o'clock. There is no more calm- 
ing occupation than photography. And the country 
around was disturbingly beautiful; in the tundra 
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Vadim had become unaccustomed to so much beauty. 

During the first days after his arrival he had visited 
the local state farm. As in Moscow, everything inter- 
ested him: how people arranged their lives, how they 
lived; he had been out of contact with all this for so 
long. But at the farm he felt embarrassed on account 
of his—as it seemed to him—small talk and idle curi- 
osity, and back he came to his oak. After two weeks, 
both of them were sun-tanned and rested. Kira was 
modeling the village children in plasticine. Vadim 
was writing his scenario. Everything appeared to be 
going very well. 

But this was not quite the case. 

Vadim was disconcerted by his mother’s and sister’s 
attitude to Kira. He could not, it was true, say that 
they treated her badly. On the surface everything was 
fine. Nevertheless Vadim felt that Kira somehow did 
not fit in here. When the two of them had arrived in 
Yareski he had been worried about how his mother 
and sister would receive her. After all, they did not 
know each other, thev would be meeting for the first 
time. In 1936 he had quarreled with his father, who 
was strict, despotic and did not wish to countenance 
his son’s frivolous (as he saw it) enthusiasm for the 
movies, and from that day he had seen neither his 
father nor his mother; he had met Varia only occa- 
sionally, and always away from home. How would it 
all go now? 

The first day in Yareski everything seemed to be all 
right. The atmosphere was possibly a little bit tense, 
but Vadim felt the explanation lay in what he im- 
agined was his mother’s reluctance to give free rein 
to her feelings. But the next day there was a slight but 
perceptible chill. No, it was not even a chill; it was 
reserve. And Vadim understood: they did not like 
Kira. At first he had thought that her volubility, her 
habit of holding forth categorically on all subjects, 
was responsible. But then he realized that this was 
not the reason. 

A few chance phrases, the way in which Maria 
Antonovna during their morning breakfasts alone on 
the veranda would ask him all about Vovka and Maria, 
made him realize that his mother did not approve of 
his return to the past. Nor was he mistaken. To Maria 
Antonovna the unknown Maria, whom her son had 
met in the years that had been hard for both of them 
and with whom he had shared a thorny path, was far 
dearer and closer than this made-up, big-city lady who 
tried so hard to look young. Moreover, V adim had a 
son. And for a long tinie Maria Antonovna had 
dreamed of having a grandson. 

Varia was on her mother’s side, that was obvious, 
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though like Maria Antonovna she did not betray her 
attitude in words: Kira was hardly mentioned in the 
house. Vadim could feel all this, but he too held his 


peace. He tried to convince himself that with time | 


things would straighten out. Meanwhile he was afraid 
that Kira might sense what was going on. 


The first few days in Yareski, Kira was happy and 


cheerful. There was the river, the sun and the fresh 
air. Moscow was far away, there was no need to rush 
off anywhere, no one to pester her. Then, too, they 
had a small, clean, separate room and they didn’t have 
to deceive anyone (as had been the case in Kiev, in 
the hotel). In fact, at the beginning everything was | 





fine. Then she got bored with the inactivity and 
started to model. Next she found that Varia was get- 
ting on her nerves: she was always working, she was 
always at it; wasn’t it something of an act? You Mus- | 
covites (Varia seemed to be saying) don’t do a stroke 
of work while we country folk run our legs off and 
don’t have a spare moment. One day Kira offered to 
help Varia in the garden, but the latter rejected her 
proposal rather brusquely; it was perhaps from that | 
moment that Kira took a dislike to her. She may also 
have been influenced by the fact that Vadim would 
disappear into the garden for hours at a time. True, 
Varia was his sister, but it is possible to be jealous of 
pam... 

Kira also felt herself somewhat to blame. One 
day, during dinner, after an interesting but lengthy 
story from Dimka about his exile, she had quoted— 
very appropriately, it had seemed to her at the mo- 
ment—the “Prutkovian” aphorism that there are | 
three things which are hard to stop once you've 
started: eating good food, talking with a friend who 
has just returned from a campaign, and scratching an 
itch. She had at once regretted the witticism. Her | 
humor (and she had most certainly meant it as a joke) 
did not appeal to Vadim—he was plainly offended. | 

That same night, as they were going to bed, a con- | 
versation took place between them. A very short 
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conversation, but one that left its mark. Strictly speak: | : ; 


ing, it was not even a conversation but a monologue : 
delivered by Kira, which evoked only one sentence in | 
answer from Vadim. She started by admitting that her ” 
joke at the dinner table had been out of place, but | 
just the same wasn’t he overdoing it with his stories | 
about exile? He was only upsetting Maria Antonovna | 
and Varia. And he was also upsetting himself—those | 
stories brought back the past, from which he must | 
somehow remove himself; he should try to think less 
about the past and more about the future, look | 
ahead .. . At this point Vadim interrupted her: “All | 
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- some story from “those years, 


right, from tomorrow I’ll look ahead” —and turned his 
face to the wall. 

Immediately after breakfast the next morning Kira 
went into the woods to pick mushrooms (up to now 
she had shown no interest in such tasks) and spent 
three full hours alone there, mentally condemning 
Vadim. No, she did not condemn him; she was simply 
hurt by the fact that he had become what he was. It 
was all perfectly understandable, twenty years and all 
that, but just the same one should not measure every- 
thing by a single yardstick. No matter what anyone 
started to talk about, it would at once remind him of 
” a story appropriate 
enough to the conversation, perhaps, but inevitably 
from “those years.” For instance, they would be play- 
ing Beethoven’s Appassionata on the radio. Vadim 
would listen silently, but then it would turn out the 
music had reminded him of some Venka Shtok or 
Shtuk who played it at one of the camp’s amateur eve- 
nings and later lost his right arm—a story which had 
reduced Varia to tears. But that wasn’t the real prob- 
lem. That one could understand—those days were so 
fresh and recent, they were always in the forefront of 
his mind, the memories hadn’t had time to heal. The 
teal problem was far more complicated: Dimka had 
changed. 

Yes, he had changed. On the surface he appeared 
the same as before. When she looked at him on the 
beach she marveled that he had managed to keep in 
such good physical condition. Many came _ back 


' wrecks, eaten by disease. She had seen others who had 
. returned sound in body but whose minds had been 


molded into monolithic orthodoxy: “We have been 
through it and we can tell you frankly that some of us 
were imprisoned for nothing, but most of the others 
deserved it. In those years arrests were necessary— 
painful but necessary . . .” She had seen still others 


| who had, as it were, quarantined themselves, who te- 
_ turned exactly as they left and manifested an attitude 


of disinterest or mistrust about everything new that 
had appeared. Vadim was like none of these. What 
stood out in him was something different: his com- 
plete break with the life they had lived together before 


. his arrest, That part of the past seemed not to exist 


for him, Or if it existed, then only as something sweet, 
amusing, touching in the way that all childhood 
things are sweet, amusing, touching. And anyway this 
“tender affection for the past” in Vadim had only 
lasted a few days—the days they had spent in Kiev. 

Once he had written verse, with flourishes and affec- 
tations, it’s true (that’s youth for you! ), but certainly 
not banal and indicating a definite talent. Only the 
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other day, though, when she casually asked him if he 
didn’t feel nostalgic for poetry, he merely gestured 
with his hand: “It depends what sort... and what you 
mean by nostalgic. In general it’s preferable to go in 
for poetry up to twenty or perhaps thirty.” And prose 
to what age? “Perhaps all one’s life. But with prose it’s 
more complicated. In prose smoke screens and fire- 
works won’t do, you can’t get away with them ... Nor, 
actually, in poetry either.” What did he mean by that? 
He merely shrugged his shoulders without explaining. 
He had become terribly taciturn. Especially if the con- 
versation turned on something abstract—art, for ex- 
ample. “Yes,” “no,” “perhaps,” “do you think so?” ... 
And if he did express a somewhat more definite view- 
point, it was always with a touch of the condescension 
of one who has known all and seen all in his time—a 
sort of supreme court judge: I, he seemed to say, have 
long since sorted this mess out; it’s a lot of nonsense. 
But in actual fact not only had he not sorted it out 
but he had completely lost contact with modern life, 
he approached it with his own completely inappro- 
priate yardstick. 

For example, take the day they'd gone to an ex- 
hibition in Kiev. He had walked silently through the 
halls, his hands thrust into his pockets, and finally 
said: “Why is it all holidays and celebrations? ‘They 
celebrate weddings, play in the snow, sing songs. They 
work as if they were at play, without strain or effort. 
They even fight without hardship . . .” Then she had 
led him up to a picture depicting the funeral of a Red 
Fleet sailor. It showed the guard of honor, the sailor 
covered with a flag, his mother, all in black, bending 
over him. Vadim had called the picture a “magnifi- 
cent spectacle.” 

“I wasn’t in the war, but I have seen dead people. 
And what I saw was simpler and, I would say, more 
solemn.” 

Clear-cut and categorical. That was the new Vadim 
to a t. He was not willing to make any allowances, 
show any flexibility. 

Yet he himself, after all these conversations, would 
run down to the river before breakfast and after supper 
to take pictures of sunrises and sunsets or he would 
lie under his Gogol oak, staring into the sky and 
pretending that he was writing the scenario. 

The scenario itself didn’t seem to be a very serious 
undertaking. They had been in Yareski for more than 
two weeks, and in all that time he had written only 
about twenty pages. And they were only “groping,” 
as he himself admitted. I can’t write, it won’t come, 
he said. He didn’t like the producer, his attitude, his 
point of view. “Right now the important thing for 
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you,” he had quoted the producer as say ing, “is to 
worm your way in, find your feet as a scenario writer, 
prove that you can do it. So don’t cut any capers, 
don’t discover any Americas, don’t introduce pro- 
found problems; work the way you’re expected to— 
don’t fail to meet your deadlines, pay attention to the 
trends in the film industry, agree to eight out of ten 
corrections and reject the other two as going against 
your principles...” 

At this point—and this often happened with Kira— 
she had suddenly beat a retreat. She recalled a story 
she had read about a young man who was also build- 
ing his life on the principle that the first thing to do 
was to get on your feet. She thought: Dimka is right, 
so let him write as he wants to—he didn’t give a damn 
for that producer—and just let him rest. A month, 
two, three, as long as necessary. Let him take his pho- 
tographs, do his developing, let him say whatever 
comes into his head, let him say nothing, let him 
sleep—in fact, let him do what he wants. But yester- 
day she had been a fool and had tried _ to lecture him: 
you ought to do this and not that, you ought to look 
ahead ... She had been a fool . 

She came home in a happier mood, though her 
basket was almost empty—just a few mushrooms 
bounced around on the bottom, and of these only one, 
it turned out, was edible. Vadim was sitting on the 
veranda in shorts, repairing a chair. He had nails stuck 
in his mouth. He nodded toward the table and with- 
out opening his lips mumbled: 

“There’s a telegram.” 

Kira picked up from the table a sheet of paper torn 
from a notebook. In ill-formed letters was written: 
“Moscow district 3—Vadim Kudriavtsev Yareski 
Poltava—We arrive Thursday train 16 car 4—Maria.” 

Kira turned over the sheet, then asked: 

“What’s today, Wednesday?” 

“Tuesday.” 

“That means you have to leave tomorrow.” 

“Uh-huh,” Vadim nodded his head and looked at 
her out of the corner of his eye. 

On their second or third day in Yareski, when he 
had first told Kira of Maria’s intention of coming to 
Kiev, Kira had said in astonishment: 

“How did she find out you were here?” 

It was Vadim’s turn to be astonished: 

“What do you mean ‘how’? I wrote her.” 

“But I thought this was a secret from everyone.” 

“As you can see, it isn’t.” And after a short pause 
he added: “She and Vovka are going to her mother’s 
in Vinnitsa.” 

Neither had spoken for a moment, then Kira asked, 
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“What do you intend to do?” 

“Go to Kiev. It won’t take more than three or four 
days. I’ve got to fix her up in a hotel, help her buy a 
few things and in general .. .” 

“In general, what?” 

Vadim had answered, more abruptly than he 
should: ) 

“I must talk with her. You seem to forget that | 
have a son.” 

At that time Kira had said nothing. But now, as she 
carefully folded the telegram in fours, she said: 

“Quite right. Go to Kiev. Everything must be f- 
nally settled, both the room and the registration. And 
you can get me some more plasticine. I’ve found a 
wonderful little girl here. I want to do her. A real little 
Ukrainian—laughing face and mischievous eves.” 

Vadim left the next day. Kira accompanied him as 
far as the post office, bade him farewell—“Be sure to 
get back by Sunday, or Monday at the very latest, I'l 
be waiting for you”—and only when the bus had left 
remembered she had not written the letter to Nikolai 
Ivanovich which Vadim was supposed to mail in Kiev | 
so that it would have a Kiev postmark. Oh, well, it was 
a good thing she hadn’t sent it. What could she write? 
More lies? What for: I’ll tell him everything when | } 
get back. It’s better that way. In spite of every thea | 
it’s more honest. 

Returning home, she at once ran off to find the 
laughing, mischievous-eyed Katka and then, seating 
her outside on a stool, started to model her, without! 
waiting for more plasticine. 

For three days Kira was engrossed in her modeling. . 
She even abandoned the beach. Katka, dressed in her 
very best, posed on her stool motionless as a statue, 
afraid to move a muscle; it proved impossible to 
squeeze out of her even the tiniest hint of a smile| 
Kira began to get angry: 

“Come on, poker face, what’s the matter with you’! 
Sit more comfortably, relax. This isn’t a funeral. 
Smile! Can you smile, or don’t you know how to?” 

“I can,” Katka replied, smiling with embarrassment, 
and immediately froze again, staring into space. , 

Nevertheless the work was advancing and Kira was 
even happy about it. She had already decided to hav’; 
it exhibited. 

Vadim did not come on Sunday. On Monday mom: 
ing there was a telegram: “Delayed three days arriving 
Friday.” 

That day Katka was sent home and Kira went dow 
to the beach. 

After dinner, as she was clearing off the table 
Varia, without looking at Kira, said: 
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“T would like to have a talk with you, Kira Geor- 
gievna.”” 

“Certainly.” 

Varia waited till her mother had left the room and, 
still not raising her eyes, carefully wiping the crumbs 
off the table, said quietly: 

“You ought to leave, Kira Georgievna.” 

“What do you mean? Why?” —— Kira did not 
understand. 

“Just that ... You ought to leave.” 

“But, after all”—Kira Georgievna was at a loss for 
words—‘“Vadim is coming back Friday, and . . .” 

“All the same, it would be better if you left,” Varia 
repeated for the third time, in the same toneless voice, 
without raising her eyes. 

Kira Georgievna rose to her feet. 

“Perhaps you would explain.” 
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“There’s nothing to explain. You yourself should 
be able to understand.” 

“Is this your opinion or Maria Antonovna’s?” 

“It’s no one’s opinion . . . Only if I were in your 
place, I would leave.” 

Varia had spoken calmly, not raising her voice, but 
its tone expressed resolution and firmness. 

Trying to impart the same firmness to her own 
voice, Kira Georgievna answered: 

“Look here, I’m not moving from this place. Vadim 
will come back, and he and I will leave together.” 

“It’s up to you...” 

Varia picked up the plates and, without ever having 
looked at Kira Georgievna, carried them out to be 
washed under the tap outside. 

Walter N. Vickery’s translation of 


; Nekrasov’s novel, to be concluded in December, 
will be published early next year by Pantheon Books. 
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Tito—U.S. Stooge 
Shih Tung-hsiang 


From Peking Review (Peking) 
22 September 1961 


The following tirade appeared in Hung Ch’i (Red 
Flag), a main organ of the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty, and was reprinted in English for foreign con- 
sumption. In substance and in form this attack is 
reminiscent of the Stalinist era. At the Soviet Party 
Congress in Moscow Chou En-lai showed that this 
return to Stalinism was not accidental. 


SINCE ITS betrayal of the Socialist camp, the Tito 
clique, all the time claiming that it was maintaining a 
so-called “above blocs” stand, has been opposed to the 
socialist camp and the international Communist 
movement and engaged in activities detrimental to 
the unity of all peace-loving forces and countries, 
thereby serving U.S. imperialism. At the recent sum- 
mit conference of the non-aligned countries Tito once 
again tried his hardest to peddle his old “above blocs” 
ware—with his preachings about not attacking this 
or that country. 

But hard facts tell the true story. Although the Tito 
clique claims to stand “above blocs,” it is common 
knowledge that as early as 1953 Yugoslavia entered 
into a military and political bloc, the Balkan alliance, 
with Greece and Turkey. In this way the ‘Tito clique 
has tied itself up with the aggressive NATO and 
CENTO blocs rigged up by the United States. To 
date Yugoslavia is still a member state of that bloc, 
which fact alone is enough to give the lie to the Tito 
clique’s “above blocs” claim. . . 

U.S. imperialism has assigned another special use 
for this tool of theirs, the ‘Tito clique. Faced with the 
vigorous growth of the national liberation movements 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, U.S. imperialism 
attempts to undermine them through the Tito clique. 
Its “above blocs” pose, as prominently displayed as 
possible, makes it easier for the Tito clique to carry on 
its sabotage activities. An article in the U.S. journal 
The New Republic published last March says that 
“neutralism” of the “Tito brand” “has certain advan- 
tages” in the “competition” to win the “affection . . . 
of the countries in Africa and Asia” that is being en- 
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gaged in by the imperialist countries headed by the 
United States. Indeed, the ‘Tito clique has never 
missed a single chance to serve U.S. imperialism by 


coordinating its activities with the latter’s aggressive . 


activities in the vast intermediate zones of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

In recent vears, under the “above blocs” cloak, the 
Tito clique has been very active among the many na- 
tional independent countries, vainly hoping to entice 
them away from the path of fighting imperialism and 
colonialism. At the end of 1958 and in early 1959, Tito 
personally paid visits to seven Asian and African coun- 
tries and visited another eight African countries in the 
first half of this year. What was behind these visits? . .. 
The Tito clique hoped, on the one hand, to extricate 
itself from its isolation and, on the other hand, to pave 
the way for the aggressive activities of U.S. imperialism 
as its master wished... . 

On all his visits ‘Tito took good care not to mention , 
US. imperialism by name. Instead, confusing right 
with wrong, he incited the Asian-African countries not 
to trust the socialist countries. ‘Though he talked in 
muted tones about imperialism and colonialism and 
even lightly denounced Belgian and Portuguese colo- } 
nialism, he did evervthing he could to avoid touching 
on the fact that U'S. imperialism is the most ferocious 
and vicious enemy of the national liberation move- 
ments in Asia, Africa and Latin America.... 

First, let us see how the Tito clique treats the strug- , 
gle of the Congolese people against imperialism. Using 
the name of the United Nations, the United States 
wantonly carries out military intervention in the Con- | 
golese people’s struggle for national independence. ... 
The Tito clique praised U.S. imperialism up to the 
skies for these interventionist activities and, echoing | 


~~ 


the tune of U.S. imperialism, talked such nonsense as | 


that this intervention was helpful in stabilizing the 
situation in the Congo and, that it was of great im- 
portance and value.... 
Again, what is the attitude of the Tito clique toward 
the Cuban people who fight so stubbornly against U. 5. | 


imperialist aggression and intervention? Its press at 


tacked Cuba’s policy of nationalization and slandered | 
the Cuban Revolutionary Government’s nationalize | 
tion of U.S. companies in Cuba and big Cuban enter 
prises as “too big to swallow at one time.” Its papers 
also maliciously claim that the “difficulties faced by 
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the Cuban revolution are daily increasing.” ‘The press 
of the Tito clique also offered advice to the U.S. im- 


‘perialists hinting that they should employ more subtle 


tactics in their intervention in Cuba so as not to “en- 
danger what U.S. interests still remain in Cuba.” In 
April this year, following the invasion of Cuba by U.S. 
mercenaries, while broad sections of world public 
opinion were unanimous in pointing out that U‘S. 
imperialism was the organizer, planner and director 
of the invasion, Tito in his various statements and 
speeches made no mention at all of U.S. imperialism 
being the chief culprit in the incident. Not only that. 
The Tito clique has also done its best to extol the 
“alliance for progress,” that devilish trick cooked up 
by U.S. imperialism to induce the other Latin Ameri- 
can countries to join in its intervention against Cuba. 
It has spread such nonsense as that U.S. imperialism 
has “begun to realize that times are changing,” that 
“the genuine unity and solidarity of the Americas can 
only be established on the basis of mutual equality” 
and that therefore it has “indicated its readiness to 
make readjustments and correct its mistakes.” 

On the Laotian question, the Tito clique has also 
done all it could in taking up the cudgels for US. 
imperialism and trying to whitewash its crimes. Before 
the convening of the Geneva Conference, the press of 
the ‘Tito clique tried to mask the U.S. imperialist 
scheme of intervention in Laos by alleging that “the 
United States is adjusting its foreign policy” and that 
“Washington has taken a stride in tearing itself awav 
from the past policies of Dulles.” It even said that 
US. imperialism “wants a compromise solution” of 
the Laotian question “because it is really concerned 
about the peace and neutrality of Laos.” Openly siding 
with U.S. imperialism, it tried to intimidate the Soviet 
Union and China by asserting that the peaceful solu- 
tion of the Laotian question “depends on the Soviet 
Government” and that the Soviet Union and China 
should not “take the change of U.S. policy as evidence 
of weakness.” 

Yugoslav revisionism is the outcome of the U'S. 
imperialist policy of buying over the Tito clique at a 
high price. It is no accident that the Tito clique has 
been so zealous in rendering every kind of service to 
U.S. imperialism under the signboard of standing 
“above blocs.” But it knows that it is shameful to play 
the role of a running dog and get paid for it. That is 
why the ‘Tito clique has always tried to hide the fact 
that it receives U.S. dollars. On June 5 this year, Tito 
in a speech made another attempt to defend himself. 

“What actually have we got after all?” he asked 


_ brazen-facedly. One may well ask. According to avail- 
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able figures, the Tito clique has to date received 
United States economic and military aid to the tune 
of more than 3,000 million dollars. It is a fact that it 
is paid by the United States in dollars and it is also a 
fact that it has rendered its services to U.S. imperial- 
ism. [Both U.S. and Yugoslav sources indicate that 
the amount of American aid to Yugoslavia since 1949 
is closer to two than to three billion dollars.] .... 


Jamaica’s Decision 
Brian Chapman 


From Manchester Guardian Weekly (London) 
28 September 1961 


Last September Jamaica voted, 53.8 percent to 46.2 
percent, to sever its links with the West Indian 
Federation, now barely three years old—a result 
that came as no surprise to the British reporters who 
had covered the campaign preceding the refer- 
endum. The following article outlines problems and 
perils of this decision taken by Jamaica’s voters. 


WHAT BEGAN as a simple error of constitutional 
doctrine has ended as something akin to political dis- 
aster. Eight years’ work has now been ruined by the 
Jamaican voters’ decision to quit the Federation of the 
West Indies. ‘The greatest sufferers will be not only 
Mr. Manley, the Prime Minister, and his party, the 
People’s National Party, but also the great mass of 
Jamaicans themselves. Not only has the laborious 
work of negotiation, compromise and reconstruction 
to create a viable West Indies been wasted but the 
future of Jamaica herself has been thrown in doubt. 

It has always been clear that Mr. Manley committed 
a serious tactical error in accepting Sir Alexander Bus- 
tamante’s challenge to put the question of federation 
to the electorate as a separate issue. On the one hand, 
it gave Sir Alexander’s party, the Jamaican Labor 
Party, something to fight about when they were totally 
devoid of any policy and bereft of any serious political 
doctrine. On the other, it is very doubtful whether 
the concept of a referendum is wholly consistent with 
the British theory of responsible government which 
Mr. Manley claims to have inherited. At the very 
least it was extremely injudicious to introduce such 
an important constitutional innovation before the 
Government was sure that it was dealing with a ma- 
ture, reasonable and educated population. 

To make matters worse, Mr. Manley has also given 
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the impression that he wants to have his cake and eat 
it as well. He has in effect staked his credit with the 
electors on the benefits which would accrue to Jamaica 
by remaining in the Federation. But having staked his 
credit, he refused to cash the check. He refused to 
make the referendum a party issue, even though it was 
clear that the J.L.P. would do so. The result has been 
that many of his own supporters have voted against 
him in the referendum, on the understanding that he 
would not resign whichever way the vote went. The 
fact of the matter is that having staked his credit and 
lost, his political reputation has suffered a grievous 
blow from which it will not easily recover. 

It is perfectly natural for Sir Alexander Bustamante 
to argue that a new general election should now be 
held, and to claim that the result of the referendum is 
a vote of no confidence in the Government. He is to 
this extent right, that continued membership in the 
Federation has been a most important element of Mr. 
Manley’s policy, and that this policy has now been 
disavowed. Even if Mr. Manley does not agree to a 
dissolution, his position is bound to become progres- 
sively weaker, at a time when only great energy, initia- 
tive and leadership can make Jamaica a viable society. 
Mr. Manley has committed the intellectual’s fault of 
using a sophisticated and subtle argument to an elec- 
torate which can only think in simple terms. 

Indeed, one of the most depressing features of the 
vote is the extent to which the Jamaican elector has 
been swayed by petty insularity and demagogic slo- 
gans. There has always been some truth in the view 
that federation and West Indian nationhood were 
born in Toronto and London rather than in the Carib- 
bean. It was the West Indians abroad who felt the 
common bond of history; it was the West Indian who 
stayed at home who objected to any wider union. 
After all these years of effort, reason and imagination 
have finally been defeated by pettiness and dark ob- 
scurantism. The result does not surprise local observ- 
ers, but it does not bode well for the future. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which the 
vote was really concerned with federation as such. A 
number of rather bogus arguments have been used as 
to the cost to Jamaica of remaining a member of the 
Federation. But one has the impression that the elec- 
tors’ decision was not taken on rational grounds at all. 
It seems rather to reflect the ordinary Jamaican’s feel- 
ing of frustration and claustrophobia in a situation in 
which reality cannot keep pace with artificially inflated 
expectations. 

But one of the more significant features of the cam- 
paign has been the emergence of the People’s Popular 
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Party, led by Mr. Johnson, a party without a program 
except for racialism and an appeal to the most primi. 
tive color instincts of an unsophisticated electorate, 
The sudden appearance of rabid black nationalism in 
a country which has until now been a model of inter. 
racial harmony and cooperation is disquieting. The 
P.P.P. is not so much anti-white (which would mean 
little in Jamaica) as anti-everything which is not black, 
There is a comic side to the picture of a light-colored: 
politician haranguing an audience in his constituency 
claiming that his hair is really frizzy, when demon. 
strably it is not. But when this kind of elementary 
nonsense is taken seriously by an electorate the total 
effect is one of unreason and lack of balance. 

It is almost certain that few Jamaicans as individuak, 
have fully counted the cost of the decision to leave 
the Federation. There are not enough skilled people in 
Jamaica to make a viable political community for sev- 
eral years to come. It appears as if Jamaica is destined 
either to become a second Haiti with chronic turbu- 
lence and disorder or to fall increasingly under the| 
domination of the United States from whom it will 
accept assistance while retaining the right to revile 
her. Undoubtedly the U.S. government is as aware as 
others that the Castro experiment has attractions for 
Jamaican extremists. A Castro revolution allied to 
black nationalism is a possibility for the future. In- 
deed, the withdrawal of the Hampshire Regiment in 
the near future might well encourage Cuba herself to’ 
pursue an adventurous foreign policy toward her little 
neighbor across the straits. 

The tragedy is that many of the most cherished ac- 
quisitions of the last years have now been jeopardized. 
The University College of which Jamaicans are rightly ‘ 


proud is a federal institution. It is fairly certain that | 


Dr. Williams in Trinidad will soon take steps to make 
the Trinidad faculties into an independent university. | 
And in financial terms it is obvious that Jamaica can- 
not support a university on her own. 


In other fields the same story is likely to be told. } 


Jamaica herself seems to have opted out of the oppor- 
tunity for peaceful, fruitful and constructive coopera 


tion with those other peoples of the West Indies to | 


whom she is tied by history, tradition and culture. 
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Liberian American 


West Africa (London) 
1 July 1961 


West Africa, a weekly published in London, has the 
sphere of interest that its title suggests. While it has 
correspondents in many African areas, these corre- 
spondents are rarely identified by name. West Afri- 
ca is not a large circulation magazine, but it is read 
by people who are professionally interested in the 
African continent. 


NOWHERE in West Africa is the economy chang- 
ing more rapidly than in Liberia: and the key to the 
change is that this year the value of mineral exports, 
which really means iron ore, is expected to be over 
£14,000,000, exceeding for the first time the value of 
rubber exports, which will be some £12,500,000. Yet 
it was only in 1951 that the first shipment of iron ore 
was made from Liberia; now it almost seems as though 
the country were founded on solid iron ore—and very 
rich ore. Not only has iron ore overtaken rubber, it 
has put an end to the days when the United States 
was the only overseas country interested in Liberian 
investment. For today Sweden and West Germany, 
as well as the U.S., are investing heavily in develop- 
ment of Liberia’s minerals, and while the two mines 
now operating are both American-owned (though the 
second, Mano River, has Liberian shareholders), oth- 
ers projected have a majority of European capital. 

Most spectacular of the iron ore projects now de- 
veloping is that on Mount Nimba. Here, in swirling 
mist at the top of a 4,200-foot mountain, from where 
you can look deep into Guinea and the Ivory Coast as 
well as Liberia, has been discovered some 230 million 
tons of high quality ore, from which an investment of 
some $200,000,000 is expected to produce exports in 
1963 of six million tons a year, which will later rise to 
ten million. Development of the mine will open up a 
remote, poor area, require construction of a major 
railway and port, and lead to technical and adminis- 
trative training for thousands of Liberians. 

In Lamco, which has a 75 percent interest in the 
venture (Bethlehem Steel has the other 25 percent), 
the Liberian government holds a 50 percent interest, 
which means that half the profits will be going to 
the government. And to represent Liberian interests 
at Lamco, President Tubman has appointed an Amer- 
ican, Frederick M. Ryan, who is today assistant to Mr. 
Johnston Avery and works in Lamco’s Monrovia office. 

Why did the President call on an American for this 
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job, at a time when Liberia is anxious to show its free- 
dom from American control? Simply because, to the 
President and to all Liberians, Mr. Ryan, who is mar- 
ried to a Liberian, is in fact one of them. He looks, 
and sounds, exactly like most people’s idea of an Amer- 
ican, with his slow Midwest speech, his tortoise-shell 
spectacles, and his immense affability (everybody calls 
him Fred and he calls everybody by their Christian 
name). Nor has he been in Liberia as long as many of 
those associated with other American enterprises 
there. He has simply identified himself with the coun- 
try in such a remarkable way that his appointment to 
Lamco seems altogether natural. 

Fred Ryan was born in January 1908 on a farm in 
Illinois. He went to the Univ ersity of Illinois, but left 
for a job in business before graduating. For a time he 
managed: the family farm, where his father still lives, 
but in 1934 he was appointed by the newly elected 
Governor of Illinois to a finance job in his adminis- 
tration. He was promoted to supervise administration 
of the state’s sales tax law, which produced many 
millions a year in revenue, and served as secretary of 
the Governor’s political organization. In 1940 Mr. 
Ryan went to the U.S. Department of Justice, to the 
section concerned with enemy aliens, but in 1942 Mr. 
Marshall Field secured his release to join his news- 
paper, the Chicago Sun, to investigate waste and cor- 
ruption in government. His articles were sensational— 
dealing with black market operations in particular— 
and led to action by the government. 

In 1943 Fred Ryan joined the Government Office of 
War Information and went overseas to serve in the 
Psychological Warfare Department at Allied Forces 
Headquarters, first in Algiers and then in Naples. 

His interest in Liberia began in 1946 when he went 
there to negotiate with the government the establish- 
ment of a Liberian airline, having, after the war, de- 
cided that airlines offered a big future for somebody of 
initiative. He obtained a franchise to establish Libe- 
rian National Airlines and negotiated a contract with 
the State Department to take over Roberts Field, Li- 
beria’s big international airport, which had been built 
by the U.S. Army and was now being abandoned. 

In these first operations in Liberia, Mr. Ryan was 
associated with the Liberian company of Mr. Stettin- 
ius, but the difficulties of that company, and Mr. Stet- 
tinius’s death, resulted in the Liberian Government 
taking over the airline and Pan-American Airways 
taking over Roberts Field. 

Ryan had not yet decided that Liberia was to be 
his home, and was next engaged on surveys for the 
U.S. Government on civil airline operations in the 
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Pacific. But he was already known as a man who liked, 
and was popular in, Liberia, and in 1950 Mr. G. Le- 
Tourneau, the machinery manufacturer, used his 
services to negotiate a franchise with the Liberian 
Government for large-scale operations in Liberia, 
operations which still continue, although they seem 
designed more to serve Mr. LeTourneau’s ideal- 
istic experiments in devising machinery suitable for 
Africa than to increase his already considerable for- 
tune. 

Now Ryan, creator of Liberia’s airline, which op- 
erates successfully and profitably on internal services, 
and rescuer of Roberts Field, was back in Liberia— 
and he hasn’t left. In 1953 the President, who always 
takes to cheerful, energetic, forthright men like him- 
self, and who attracts their loyalty, made him a mem- 
ber of the Liberian Board of Concessions; and in 1956 
he became adviser to the Board. While he was serving 
in this capacity, the President named him for Lamco. 

For a century and more the world has read of the 
settlers and their descendants who have been known 
as Americo-Liberians. Some of the more old-fashioned 
still cling to this description, though it is ceasing to 
be relevant to modern divisions in Liberia. But while 
Americans have long been prominent in the country’s 
economic life, most have not deserved the title Libero- 
Americans. Fred Ryan is a pioneer, the American for 
whom Liberia is home, who takes the place of the 
Liberian for whom America was home. 


Latin America’s 


Economic Future 
Claude Julien 


Translated from Le Monde Diplomatique (Paris) 
September 1961 


The author is, at the age of thirty-four, foreign news 
editor of Le Monde. A graduate of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in Indiana, where he taught French litera- 
ture for two years, Mr. Julien began his journalistic 
career in 1948 and joined the foreign service of Le 
Monde in 1951. He is the author of several books on 
North and South America and is now writing a his- 
tory of the United States. 

Le Monde Diplomatique is a monthly edited by 
the staff of the authoritative Parisian daily and is 
designed particularly for those who are profession- 
ally interested in international affairs. 
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WHAT IS the significance of the Punta del Este | 
Charter signed on August 17 by twenty countries after | 


thirteen days of deliberation? What does Latin Amer. 
ica hope to achieve with the twenty billion dollars 


which will be doled out during the next ten years? _ 


Leaving the conference, Homero Martinez Montero, 
Uruguay’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared, “Now 
our destiny depends on the work of each one of us.” 

And the work which the signers of this charter must 
accomplish is formidable. Although post-war Ameri- 
can economic aid enabled the industrialized nations of 
Europe to reconstruct their economies in a relatively 


short time, up to now this aid has produced meager | 


results in the underdeveloped countries. The causes 
of this semi-failure are as well known to the US, 
experts as to the Latin American specialists. 

First of all, this aid was injected haphazardly, dis- 
rupting the weaker economies before they could even 
get off the ground. Priority went to grandiose projects 
or to activities that benefited the privileged segments 
of the population, thus heightening the contrast be- 
tween a well-off bourgeoisie and the poverty-ridden 
mass of peasants and workers in which a revolutionary 
ferment was finding increasingly fertile soil. ‘The need 
for careful planning was emphasized at Punta del Este, 
and this is a task that must be undertaken by the Latin 
American countries themselves. It remains to be seen 
how they will carry it out. 

Second, corruption in various forms has diverted 
much of the foreign aid funds from the true objective. 
Although some Latin American governments seem to 
be showing a lack of interest in this aspect of the situa- 
tion, others are waging a real fight against deeply en- 
trenched malpractices. This corruption involves more 
than bribery; it involves the harmful favoritism shown 
in the allocation of big government contracts and im- 
port licenses as well as the filling of important jobs 
with incompetents. 
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A third obstacle to economic progress—and one that 
disturbs American experts—is found in the inadequate | 


tax system and the even more widespread fiscal fraud | 


which deprives the State of resources that foreign aid 
cannot replace. 

Finally we must mention the opposition of certain 
well-established interests, both national and foreign, 
to needed reform. It is all very well to advocate agrar- 
ian reform, and Latin America is an example of what 
has been achieved in this field. But while the United 
States today encourages such efforts, as recently as 
June of 1954 it supported Castillo Armas in his strug: 
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~y 


gle against the Jacobo Arbenz government whose | 
| co 


agrarian reforms would have constituted a threat to 
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United Fruit Company interests in Guatemala. Will 
Washington now be able to resist the pressures of 
lobbies whose interests also would be hurt? 

It will not be easy to overcome the various obstacles 
—planning difficulties, corruption, necessary changes 
in the fiscal system, and so on. Up to now, the regimes 
that have attempted to deal with these things have 
been only partially successful. The grant of twenty 


billion dollars for ten years, under controls set up for 


the provisional expenditure of funds for individual 
projects, guarantees no better results. In fact the very 
evils that must be overcome are the product of a cer- 


' tain kind of economic and social system. They are also 


ee ea 


identified with a certain policy. Thus the question 
arises: Is it possible to transform a country’s way of 
life without profound changes in its government? 

A reference to Cuba seems pertinent. Although cor- 
tuption—to cite only one example—reached incredible 
proportions under Batista, even Fidel Castro’s adver- 
saries are unanimous in agreeing that it has totally 
disappeared since his accession to power. Corruption 
cannot be eliminated solely by entrusting the Party 
machine to a popular movement. But corruption is 
considered normal when those in power belong to a 
privileged class which, disregarding the welfare of the 
majority, thinks only of gaining wealth for itself. ‘The 
fight that President Quadros waged in Brazil against 
favoritism, fiscal fraud and absenteeism among civil 
servants is particularly significant here. Recent actions 
of the Brazilian government show that the team which 
undertook these reforms harbored no greater respect 


' for other taboos; the support of Cuba, the establish- 


ee< 


ment of ties with Moscow and Peking, the growing 
independence vis a vis Washington belong, among 
other measures, in this category. In fact these were the 
very actions that gave Carlos Lacerda’s campaign 
against former President Quadros the arguments 
which convinced certain military chiefs that Brazil was 
menaced by “communism.” 

It could be stated that the bourgeoisie, which tradi- 


- tionally holds the power in Latin America, is now 


swayed by two tendencies: 
On one side there are reformists who, to block even- 


» tual “Fidelism” in their own country, are determined 


to improve the living conditions of the masses. True, 
this involves sacrifices on the part of the rich, but the 


‘ abandonment of certain privileges appears justified if 


it will obviate any chance of violent revolution. 

On the other side there are the diehards who cling 
to their favored position and consider any reform, 
however cautious, to represent a guilty concession to 


“communism.” 
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These tendencies exist in every country and are 
frequently embodied in the government: despite some 
differences, the Brazilian and Venezuelan govern- 
ments belong in the first category; Guatemala and 
Paraguay in the second. In Brazil these tendencies are 
represented by Quadros vs. Lacerda, Governor of 
Guanabara. In Argentina President Frondizi’s recep- 
tion of Ernesto “Che” Guevara was a gesture consis- 
tent with the first category, and while his actions were 
understood by part of the bourgeoisie, they provoked 
rumblings of discontent in the army, to which he final- 
ly sacrificed Mugica, his Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The program adopted at Punta del Este encourages 
the first tendency, which is in opposition to the most 
conservative—or reactionary—elements both among 
the Latin American “haves” and the U.S. corporations 
established south of the Rio Grande. Will Washing- 
ton go all the way and agree, for instance, to abandon 
the regimes in Guatemala and Nicaragua which exist 
only through its good graces? At the same time, is 
Washington prepared to risk the inevitable conflict 
with certain oil companies and big agricultural enter- 
prises? Such a gesture, demonstrating American sup- 
port for the reformists, might well have deprived 
Lacerda of the trump card with which he was able to 
bring about the resignation of Quadros. 

Moreover, in a good many countries realization of 
the objectives defined at Punta del Este assumes at 
least a change of majority if not of regime. And there- 
in lies the test of the desire to carry out these objec- 
tives; the interplay of democratic forces through their 
numerous parties demands the acceptance, as part of 
governmental coalitions, of authentic left-wing ele- 
ments not particularly loved by Washington. Other- 
wise such coalitions would tend to lean to the extreme 
tight. Now, these forces of the right and left are in 
such delicate balance that their precarious equilibrium 
is in danger of being upset, thus precipitating a revo- 
lutionary situation. Such a possibility disturbs Wash- 
ington because the national army of the country 
concerned might intervene to block a development 
it regards as dangerous. Countries such as Chile, 
Argentina and Peru might sooner or later find them- 
selves in such a situation. 

But this is a risk that must be run if the men in 
power sincerely try to act in accordance with the spirit 
of Punta del Este. The program of this recent Pan 
American economic conference, designed to arrest 
revolutionary trends, may thus in certain cases help 
revolutionaries to power in situations where their par- 
ticipation is essential if the reforms outlined at Punta 
del Este are to be realized. 
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It is impossible to discuss all the aspects of the 
inter-American conference here, but there is one mat- 
ter that deserves our attention. 

A great number of delegates expressed fear of the 
European economic community. Would this com- 
munity not restrict the export of certain Latin Amer- 
ican products to Europe? In an effort to allay such 
fears, representatives of France, Belgium, Britain, Italy, 
Germany and Sweden, as well as of the European com- 
munity and the Free Trade Association, attended the 
conference as observers. Far from adopting a defensive 
attitude, they pointed out that Europe, through its 
capital and technicians, could contribute much to the 
economic development of Latin America in accord- 
ance with the framework elaborated at Punta del Este. 

Nonetheless these fears have not entirely disap- 
peared. One clause in the final document asks that the 
Common Market countries be informed of the grave 
concern caused in Latin America by the creation of 
an agricultural common market in Europe. Partici- 
pants in the conference see this agricultural agreement 
as menacing their meat exports to Europe. Another 
statement calls for the establishment of a five-member 
commission invested with the task of bringing about 
the progressive elimination of the “artificial restric- 
tions” on coffee consumption in Europe. And many 
times throughout the discussions the delegates empha- 
sized the “economic discrimination” that the Com- 
mon Market would impose on Latin America. 


© 1961 Le Monde—Opera Mundi 


The Castro Threat 
to Spain 
Robert Held 


Translated from Frankfurter Allgemeine (Frankfurt) 


16 September 1961 


Last month ATLAS quoted material from Spanish, 
French and Italian sources concerning General “El 
Campesino” (“The Peasant”), the Spanish ex-Com- 
munist who headed the International Brigade when 
the Spanish Civil War ended. He took refuge in the 
Soviet Union but later broke with the Communists 
and made his way to France, where he wrote part of 
his memoirs; recently he led a small guerrilla band 
that tried to reactivate the Civil War with an attack 
on a Spanish hydroelectric installation in the 
Pyrenees. It was this incident which gave rise to the 
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reports and comments we presented last month, 
The article that follows is the first attempt to organ- 
ize, interpret and develop the “El Campesino” story. 
Robert Held of the Frankfurter Allgemeine, one of 
the most reliable and respected newspapers in West 
Germany, draws on his own first-hand knowledge 
of Spanish and Spanish-American affairs to suggest 
that there may be a close connection between some 


of the men around “El Campesino” and some of the . 


men around Fidei Castro. 


WAS THIS the latest casualty of the Spanish Civil 
War? During the night of August 10 a group of armed 
men invaded a Spanish province in the Pyrenees and 
tried to blow up a little power station at a dam near 
Orbaiceta. The attempt failed. The attackers then | 
withdrew to French soil. One soldier in the Spanish 
Civil Guard fell dead under the gunfire of the terror. 
ists. Valentin Gonzales, known as “E] Campesino,” a 
former general in Spain’s Civil War, had planned this 
and other exploits at his place of exile in France where | 
he had organized his “Freedom Fighters for the Third | 
Spanish Republic.” ... 

Now, of course, there is no novelty about “Red 
Spanish” bands in the Pyrenees. They have fought 
there ever since World War II. Much blood has 
flowed; few photographs have been taken. But some 
thing new has occurred, and it deserves attention. 
True, photographs such as those in Paris-Match ra) 
have been taken at dawn in Germany’s Taunus Moun- 
tains and been made suitable for use simply by dress- 
ing the men in the proper clothes. But what took , 
place at Orbaiceta happened in bloody earnest, and 
it is by no means unthinkable that we are witnessing | 
in one of the more remote and frigid corners of out { 
continent the European premicre of the early stages | 
of the Cuban revolution when Castro’s rebels began | 
their struggle in the heat of the Sierra Maestra. 

The Spanish press has taken care not to give the | 
latest Cuban import such coverage as it lavished on | 


the arrival of the cha-cha-cha. Instead it reverted to a7 


familiar theme by resurrecting once again the ghost, 
of the Spanish Civil War and the threat that such a 
prospect poses to the peace of Spain. . 

The incident at Orbaiceta raises the old ee 
What is France up to with these emigrés from Spain? 


It is a question that the Spaniards do not mind rals-| ; 


ing now that such French defectors from Aig 
as General Raoul Salan, Pierre Lagaillaide and Joseph | 

Ortiz have sought asylum in Spain, some of them be- i 
fore and some after the recent Algerian putsch. | 
(Ortiz has already been reported as organizing an Al, 
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gerian government-in-exile in the Balearic Islands. ) 
The Spaniards have therefore seized the opportunity 
to propose this deal to France: curb my emigrés 
and I will curb yours. [In October the Spanish gov- 
ermment arrested seventeen French “ultras,” among 
them Ortiz, and the French government announced 
that “E] Campesino” had been transferred from his 
forced residence on the Ile de Brehat to a French 
prison.| . . . 

The incident at Orbaiceta not only marks the end 
of an epoch that began twenty-five years ago with the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War; it may also mark 
the dawn of a new epoch among the exiled Spanish 
opposition. At the very least, a few people have dis- 
played the will to take action. Many new possibilities 
have arisen. New bases exist from which to operate. 
New types of recruit have appeared—notably Spanish 
laborers doing temporary work in the West German 
Republic. 

Old-style exile has changed but little. In this case 
it was a faithful reproduction of the 1931 to 1939 
coalition governments under which the Spanish Re- 
public perished. The grand old Spanish liberals, 
Salvador de Madariaga, Américo Castro and others— 
men who refused to have anything to do with the Re- 
public after the Civil War broke out in 1936—now 
live in England and North and South America. Most 
of those who stood further to the left and fought 
throughout the Civil War are in Mexico and France: 
foot soldiers, generals and ministers. For reasons of 
national policy the de Gaulle government has for 
the first time sharply restricted their activities. 

For a long time the Spanish Republican exiles 
maintained their headquarters in the sunny city of 
Toulouse and its red tile walls still house Socialists, 
trade union officials, Communists—even a few An- 
archists. Not long ago the London Economist gave 
such a vivid description of these emigrés that the 
Spanish press got angry. But this colony of exiles 
lacks some the vitality that the English journalist 
seemed to find there. ... 

During his years of exile in France, “E] Campesino” 
gave many proofs that he was an anti-Communist. 
Like other exiled Spaniards, he also became a part of 
the folklore of the Fourth and Fifth French Repub- 
lics rather than a figure who bore any relationship to 
political realities in Spain. If he has now emerged from 
this picturesque, harmless role and resorted to active 
bloodshed in a guerrilla war, that does not mean that 
he can correctly judge reality on either side of the 
Pyrenees. But there are other realities about which 
“El Campesino” says nothing and which came to our 
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attention when we recently met two young men whose 
membership in “E] Campesino’s” organization was 
clearly established. 

The manner and appearance of these two young 
men offered the most convincing evidence in their be- 
half. We do not know their names. We do not want 
to give any detailed description of the people working 
with them. Let just this much be said: both belonged 
to a new type. They had nothing in common with 
the careworn Socialists of Toulouse, but they also dif- 
fered from their leader, “E] Campesino,” the veteran 
of the Spanish Civil War who is now fifty-one years 
old. To these angry young men, their still youthful 
leader seemed perhaps the link between themselves 
and an older generation that was waging war at the 
time they were born and that has since become a 
beaten generation. They spoke contemptuously of all 
the illegal Spanish opposition parties, complaining 
that these parties talked about reforms but did noth- 
ing. They also made this point: if nothing happens in 
Spain, the country will ultimately go Communist. But 
that’s not the whole story. Their main purpose is to 
make sure above all else that something does happen. 
They must supply the spark that consumes in fire the 
lethargy of Spain. The time has come for action— 
action, agitation, enthusiasm. ‘They showed an obvious 
inclination to take such action here and now. 

Most people who speak of a spark and of Spain in 
the same breath anticipate a mighty explosion. But 
these young men had something quite different in 
mind. Although they openly advocated direct action, 
the Spanish Civil War lies so far behind them that 
it has lost all its terror. The word chispa, meaning 
spark, kept coming into their talk, connoting hope, 
not danger. If they happen to follow “E] Campesino”. 
that is mere chance. Nor do they want to follow the 
example of the Cuban Civil War which began in the 
Sierra Maestra, inasmuch as different conditions 
obtain in Spain. They seemed to have quite other 
possibilities in mind. When you hear these young, 
intelligent, vital, determined men express their views 
you suddenly see everything in a new and wider rela- 
tionship—as the Spaniards themselves may well see 
the situation. 

According to these young men, “E] Campesino” 
has established friendly relationships with Enrique 
Galvao, the hijacker of the Portuguese vessel, Santa 
Maria, and their organization has many branches, in- 
cluding one in Caracas. They refused to say whether 
this is the same organization as the famous Spanish- 
Portuguese secret group known as DRIL (the Revolu- 
tionary Directory for Iberian Liberation), to which 
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Galvao does belong. One point, however, emerged 
clearly from our conversation. Fidel Castro is their 
ideal and their purpose is to introduce revolutionary 
Castroism into Spain. 

It is possible that, deep down in his heart, every 
politically conscious Spaniard wants to replace the 
current dictatorship with another dictatorship. But 
nobody said this to us out loud. How about parlia- 
mentarv democracy? Not for Spain. Castroism in- 
stead. They did not mention the Cuban revolutionary 
by name, but everything thev said took this for 
granted. Not without reason had we cited the ex- 
ample of Sierra Maestra. These young people—and 
were they really Spaniards? —seemed spiritually akin 
to Fidel Castro and his No. 2 man Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, and thev made this evident with an inno- 
cence that stirred one’s sv mpathy. In conscious yet 
relaxed fashion they looked like the v ery embodiment 
of the most frightening type of Spanish and Spanish 
American middle-class leader who has embarked in his 
shirtsleeves upon a revolutionary course. Of course, 
both came from the university. 

One senses their affinity with Fidel Castro onlv if 
one keeps in mind that the latter came from Asturian 
stock and is himself a completely Spanish phenome- 
non. On the battlefields of the class war he is a con- 
quistador whose achievements and limitations com- 
bine the dare-devil spirit of Hernan Cortez with sharp 
modern intelligence. Spain has always produced such 
people, who unerringly overcome all kinds of obstacles 
as they subdue men and nations, often astounding the 
world in the process. A wide gulf separates the ad- 
venturers who sought only to enrich themselves and 
those fanatics who considered themselves members of 
a spiritual army devoted to the most sublime type of 
conquest. But that is the measure of the Spanish 
creative spirit. 

Famous and infamous Spaniards alike share an in- 
stinctive faith in the infinite possibilities of their own 
personalities. It is this faith that impels them, and the 
Spanish world honors them for it. Américo Castro has 
analyzed his country as a half Islamic land which de- 
rived much of its national and social order from an 
emphasis on purely personal character. ‘They find par- 
liamentary democracy much too abstract for their 
taste. But the bearded Fidel Castro standing before 
the television cameras in his shirtsleeves—that is some- 
thing concrete. Gamal Abdel Nasser in Cairo works in 
somewhat the same way and with the same combina- 
tion of success and failure. 

That an unknown young man can so quickly be- 
come a major force in world politics, releasing the 
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devil himself in the process, does not concern those 
who inherit the Iberian passion for action. Whether it 
is the intelligence of a Napoleon or the hard-won 
schooling of a Marshal Tito, a Vladislav Gomulka of 
Poland ora Georgi Dimitrov, former head of the Com- 
munist International, such men arrive at their destina- 
tions, and that is what matters. The two voung men 
with whom we talked showed no trace of Marxist edu- 


cation. They did not rack their brains with sociological | 


analysis. At most they had a vague hope that they 
could arouse the masses and fill them with their own 
utopian belief in the second coming of Christ. Al- 
though thev had not drunk this in with their mother’s 
milk any more than Fidel Castro did, thev feel that 
the same spirit carries them forward to victory. Always 
let action come first—or perhaps just start talking. For 
is not talk a form of direct action, and when Castro 
speaks on television or Guevara sounds off at the con- 
ference table do they not function like dialectical con- 
quistadors? 

People used to laugh at voung men who let it be | 
known that thev could ambush world historv, seize 
it by the forelock and force it to do their will. But we 
have had enough recent examples to suggest that such 
methods can succeed even if those who adopt them 
strike terror in our hearts. The formula goes this way: 
First create a wave of proletarian enthusiasm by ap- 
pealing to different kinds of people on social or ethnic , 
grounds and then organize a small controlling minor- 
ity within this vast majority. Many intelligent young 
people i in the great triangle bounded by Madrid, Mex- 
ico and Santiago de Chile now accept such a formula. 
And what the Argentine “Che” Guevara has done in 





Cuba shows that one need not confine one’s field of 


ambition to one’s own native land. 

Applied to Spain this formula may seem fantastic, | 
and many people hope that indeed it is. Not even the | 
bitterest opponent of Franco entirely welcomes the 
prospect of having a branch of Cuban national bol- | 


shevism come to power in the Iberian Peninsula and | 


the exiled Spanish government in Paris keeps a dis: | 
tance between itself and “E] Campesino” and has | 


driven one of his supporters from its Cabinet. All but | 


two of the Spanish Socialists in Toulouse voted 
against supporting new acts of guerrilla warfare. The 


sparks originating in Cuba’s tropical climate seem to |. 


arouse fundamental distrust among Europeans, espe 
cially among those Europeans who know where these 
sparks really originate. In Spain itself, the succession 
of bombing attempts recently staged by Cuban agents, 
members of the DRIL organization, “E] Campesino's’ 
supporters and Basque nationalists have resulted 
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chiefly in persuading people of widely different views 
to support Franco’s order as the lesser evil if not in- 
deed the best of all possibilities. 

Yet in the event that revolutionaries from the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean attempt experiments of 
this kind on the Iberian Peninsula, a curious contra- 
diction begins to operate. As in previous centuries, 
Spaniards still regard intervention in transatlantic 
political affairs as a one-way street. It seems to them 
quite natural for the Cuban revolution to take over 
certain elements of the Spanish Civil War in a diplo- 
matic and a personal sense. When the Portuguese 
exile, Enrique Galvao, most of whose supporters were 
Spaniards, hijacked the Santa Maria, people in Madrid 
viewed Havana just as they now view “E] Campe- 
sino’s” recent attack in the Pyrenees. ‘They also note 
that General Alberto Bayo, who used to help train 
Castro’s rebels and is now a technical instructor in the 
Cuban army, does not seem to be confining his activ- 
ities to Cuban soil. But the terrorist methods that he 
has applied in Cuba do not alarm Spaniards because 
Alberto Bayo is himself a Spaniard and a veteran of 
the Spanish Civil War. 

But when these influences work in the opposite 
direction and come from across the At’ :ntic to Spain, 
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most Spaniards find that unnatural. Nor would it go 
down well if a Latin American became the second 
most important person in Madrid; Spaniards would 
grumble no matter how soft the Cuban accent of Fidel 
Castro’s missionaries. Despite the pride Spaniards take 
in the Spanish-speaking world, they would energeti- 
cally resist any attempt to turn their house upside 
down on the part of sons who long ago left the pater- 
nal roof. 

The promoters of impromptu transatlantic revolu- 
tions cannot understand this. But they do take ac- 
count of other Spanish prejudices. And they may 
nourish the hope that the fall of Franco and Salazar 
would destroy two of the strategic underpinnings of 
Europe and prepare the way for their own revolution. 
For they have had experience with a movement that 
began with only five or six men and developed into a 
mighty force in world affairs. Anyone who wants to 
do anything for the freedom of the Iberian Peninsula 
must never forget these happenings. More courageous 
and younger protagonists than Galvao and “E] Cam- 
pesino” may yet appear. And any West European 
who encourages any kind of Castroism in Portugal 
and Spain unleashes a tiger that can suddenly turn 
against us.... 
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THE PESSIMISTS ... (From NEBELSPALTER, Switzerland ) 


AND THE OPTIMISTS .. . (From puNcH, London) 


“But I’ve been here every day for twenty years!”’ 
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Time Lag 


in American Schools 
Michel Mohrt 


Translated from Nouvelles Littéraires 


23 Feb. 1961 


_ Michel Mohrt is a well-known French literary critic 
and novelist. His literary studies include Monther- 
lant: Homme Libre and a history of modern Amer- 
ican literature, Le Nouveau Roman Americain. 
Among his novels are Mon Royaume pour un Cheval 
(My Kingdom for a Horse) and Le Répit (Respite). 


WHEN HE reaches twelve the young American en- 
ters junior high school, where he spends two years; 
he must then attend high school for four years to ob- 
tain his diploma, an arrangement that is roughly 
equivalent to our secondary schooling. It is impossible, 
however, to compare the two educational systems, for 
in certain basic subjects the eighteen-year-old Ameri- 
can entering college is below the level of the French 
schoolboy at the stage of the Certificat d’études pri- 
maires—the end of the sixth grade in the U.S. While 
the American has already had classes in political econ- 
omy, history and literature comparable to those taught 
in the first two years of a French university, he does 
not know his own language. But although one great 
university has found it necessary to give a preparatory 
course in English so that freshmen can write their as- 
signments intelligibly, you do find experts on French 
literature of the nineteenth century or higher mathe- 
matics. 

How can such a state of affairs be explained? By 
one fact, which is responsible for the weakness of 
American education: there is no compulsory curricu- 
lum. The high school student acts like a man in a res- 
taurant who is given a menu the size of a newspaper: 
he chooses his meal according to his mood—dipping 
here and there, taking a bit of science with a bit of the 
humanities, mixing art and biology, blending child 
care and the social sciences, with a dash of “journal- 
ism” thrown in. Courses in cooking, stenography and 
current events count toward his diploma—in itself a 
circumstance that would rule out any comparison with 
our baccalauréat (secondary school diploma). 
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American high schools are like restaurants: the 
number and quality of the courses vary according to 
the size of the state and city, geographical location, 
and so on. The level of education in a New York City, 
Long Island or New England high school is far supe. 
rior to that in a Midwestern or Southern high school, 
It is in the Middle West that courses in “home cook. 
ing” and “current events” flourish. 

Competition, environment, the quality of the teach- 
ing, plus a persistent residue of European tradition, 
put such a New York high school on a par with the 
French lycée: three or four years of Latin, a modem 
foreign language, arithmetic, etc. (although for the, 
last-named subject students frequently use a textbook 
called Arithmetic Is Fun). Unfortunately, however, 
the excellent high school is the exception. As soon a\| 
they turn fifteen, most young Americans are expected 
to show their independence of mind and character as 
well as their originality of taste by studying current 
events, abstract art, entomology and Chinese cuisine. 
This produces little monsters who are specialized, it 
is true, but short on general ideas and culture. Their 
minds are filled with a smattering of facts, but a 





have not learned to exercise judgment. They can talk 
at length on colonialism in Africa but they cannot 
parse a sentence. 
This peculiar educational system naturally has phil- | 
osophical and historical sources. One recognizes in it 
the spirit of the “philosophy of enlightenment” | 
which, carried to absurd lengths, has permeated all 
American institutions. It is Emile revised by John 
Dewey, the pragmatic philosopher who systematized 
these educational aberrations. It is also true that this | 
method of teaching answered a definite need of Amer- 
ican society at the end of the nineteenth century and | 
the beginning of the twentieth. At that time a future | 
American born in Europe and brought to the United | 
States as an infant by his immigrant parents (or even }, 
native-born) had to be made into a citizen who was 
“well adjusted” to the melting-pot environment in 
which he was to live, a good democrat without com 
plexes, knowing a little English—but not too much- 
a bit about the history of his new country and state, 


and capable of communicating with other citizens } 


who had come from other parts of the world. 
But this situation no longer exists. Today a mort 
sensible American-born curriculum is needed for sec 
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ond or third generation Americans. The first reform 
should probably be to ensure Federal control of educa- 
tion, which is now in the hands of the states. 

If President Kennedy were to give his name to such 
a reform, he would be assured of living in the memory 
of his fellow citizens as a public benefactor. The catch, 
however, is that the Democratic Party is traditionally 
the defender of states’ rights. But if young Americans 
are not made to take dictation and parse sentences, the 
eighteen-month American time lag in the conquest of 
space will become even greater. 


The Valiant Years 
Reginald Pound 


From The Listener (London) 


10 August 1961 


The Listener is a weekly published by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. Although it devotes its 
pages primarily to printing talks and discussions 
that have been broadcast on its Home Service and 
Third Programme, it reserves space for reviews of 
books and radio and television programs. 
Reginald Pound, who reviews The Valiant Years, 
an American-produced television series on World 
War II, was formerly literary editor of the London 
Daily Express and Daily Mail. At present he is edi- 
tor of The Strand Magazine. He has published biog- 
raphies of Arnold Bennett, Northcliffe and Selfridge. 


It was a summer evening, 
Old Winston’s work was done, 
And he before his manor door 
Was sitting in the sun... 


NO DOUBT UNCONSCIOUSLY, the producer of 
The Valiant Years visually paraphrased the opening 
lines of Southey’s celebrated poem when he ordered 
that every installment of the long unfolding television 
series, just concluded, should fade out on a glimpse of 
Sir Winston in bent-shouldered contemplation at 
Chartwell, his country home. That he was pondering 
the authenticity of the Battle of Britain as a famous 
victory is unlikely. Kaspar himself could not have been 
made to simulate more faithfully a Westerham old-age 
pensioner awaiting his turn at the local bowls club. 
Sir Winston’s powers may have declined but it was 
not necessary, and it was somewhat unfeeling, to pose 
him week after week as the lingering relic of a formida- 
ble past. ‘The opening shot of each of the twenty-six 
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programs projected him in his apocalvptic fight-on- 
the-beaches mood. It was not within the mandate of 
this television series to suggest that, these two decades 
later, he is a crumpled Ajax. The final shot was so 
obviously contrived that one was suspicious of its be- 
ing another American experiment in head-shrinking. 

That unease would be relieved if from this point 
one could proceed to dispassionate praise of The Val- 
iant Years, the most ambitious television film docu- 
mentary to reach our screens so far. Not every reader 
of The Listener will have seen the programs, the noise 
of which may well have discouraged some viewers 
from persevering with them. Briefly, the series was 
based on Sir Winston’s history of the Second World 
War. “It began” (and I quote from a B.B.C. hand- 
out) “when Jack Le Vien, an executive of an Ameri- 
can newsreel company, joined a book club.” He was 
sent the Churchill volumes, “and by the time he had 
read the first he was convinced it would make a first- 
class television series.” (We were spared the revela- 
tion that it was Mr. Le Vien’s “moment of truth.”’) 

Sir Winston signed a contract and set going an en- 
terprise that was wholly American financed and main- 
ly American produced in terms of writers, editors and 
other technical people. ‘There was some professional 
support from the B.B.C. and other British sources; 
and no doubt the tea-boy was English. Further hand- 
out information for the invincibly curious was that “a 
team of 243 men and women worked on the series.” 
They included “cameramen filming on location in 
three continents, script and film editors, sound engi- 
neers, historical researchers, narrators, film librarians, 
musicians, graphic artists and secretaries.” ‘The result 
of their labors has been screened in fourteen countries. 

Here in England, the first program was seen in 
B.B.C. television on February 11 last. The series has 
been grinding away every week since, an uncouth com- 
ment warranted by the sound track. Allowing for the 
more raucous manifestations of Juke Box Jury, a meas- 
ure of peace returned to our Saturday evenings on 
August 5. 

Meanwhile, on June 15 the B.B.C. began a new 
showing of the series, transferring the horrors of war 
to Thursday evenings for the enjoyment of a viewing 
public not allowed up after eight o'clock. ‘The implica- 
tion of a multitude clamoring to see the programs 
again is not impressive, the less so as the excuse for 
yielding to it is in effect a box-office one. In fairness, 
the point should be made that the promoters of The 
Valiant Years have not inflicted us with preachments 
about the anti-war propaganda value of the series. 
There is little else for congratulation. 
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A main contention must be that the production 
never aspired beyond the boys’ story level. The clou 
was the excitement of war, not its folly. It was cast in 
the mold of Gun Law (Channel 9), and while it can 
be agreed that the Churchillian utterances are more 
resonant than Matt Dillon’s, we might not have been 
bowled over by seeing the Doc tending the wounded 
at Corregidor. Granted that wars show man to be still 
at the nursery stage of his development, this farrago of 
fact and fabrication was presented with a brash West- 
ern gusto that made a mockery of its theme. We are 
all by now thoroughly accustomed to having every- 
thing packaged, yet it is a shock to find blood, toil, 
tears and sweat being treated as a commodity. This 
succession of tabulated episodes, neatly labeled Turn 
of the Tide, Closing the Ring, The Die Is Cast, etc., 
strung on the thread of Sir Winston’s personal rec- 
ords, has been subjected to the processing methods of 
modern industry. Only those interested in high-power 
efficiency and stark naked profit could think of it as an 
achievement. 

To draw on the vernacular of the newsrooms, the 
coverage was wide. Our screen reverberated with the 
impact of the great battles fought on land and sea in 
1940-45. Fire and smoke and ruin welled up again 
from those volcanic years. A vast unrolling panorama 
of war spread before us, from the “little ships” of the 
beginning to the mushroom cloud at the end. Be- 
tween, we saw fleeings, attack and counterattack, riv- 
ers of men, mountains of material, conferences, coun- 
cils, queues. The compression was terrific, like the 
noise. The battle for France was fought and lost in 
something under ten minutes. The London blitz re- 
ceived the rating, perhaps not unjustly, of an incident 
rather than of an event. 

By March 4 we were seeing the burial of French 
victims at Oran, one family insisting on its coffins be- 
ing draped with the Union Jack beside the Tricolor, 
whether from irony or a kinder sentiment we were not 
told. By March 25 H.M.S. Hood was seen going down 
in destruction and Churchill’s proxy voice was heard 
proudly announcing the Royal Navy’s revenge, the 
sinking of the Bismarck, a terrible sight. April 29 re- 
vived the defense of Stalingrad, with pictures of a tem- 
porarily genial Stalin and of the preparations for the 
big meeting at Casablanca. 

By May 13 we had rocketed through nearly four 
years of war, with General Mark Clark telling us that 
what Churchill called Europe’s soft underbelly had 
turned out to be “a tough old gut.” Monte Cassino 
was blown up for us in a smoke-wreathed installment 
that closed on shots of whimpering Italian children. 
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Some of us were by then becoming irritated by the 
theme music “specially composed” by richard rodgers 
(the credit line throughout appeared on our screens in 


lower-case sans serif lettering). Echoes of his contri- | 


butions to the American Victory at Sea series tele. 
vised here three or four years ago came over loud and 


clear. Once again we had to endure those solemn-mel- | 


ody passages designed to stress the majesty of events 
and to delude us into thinking that we are hearing the 
music of the spheres. There were welcome diminu- 
endo moments of jingling march tunes, fleetingly rem- 
iniscent of the famous whistling refrain from The 
Bridge Over the River Kwai. Mr. Rodgers, to rescue 
him from his typographical belittlement, carried out 
his commission with rubber-gloved facility. He doubt- 
less knows that Beethoven’s reputation was not en- 
hanced by The Battle of Vittoria. 

D-Day was reached in installment eighteen, tele- 
vised on June 10. Inspiration had touched its nadir; 
the program opened with a montage of newspapers 
cascading from the presses. We saw the armada of 
5,000 ships moving into place as for a pre-war Spithead 
review. Then came the big paratroop drop, English- 
men toasting victory in mugs of beer and Frenchmen 
in bowls of coffee were further signs of production 
weariness in a program dealing with a crucial event in 
modern history. 

Last month the series approached The Beginning 
of the End phase in the Churchill volumes. Perhaps 
because the end was in sight too for The Valiant 
Years, the pace accelerated. In its twenty-seven min- 
utes’ running time, installment twenty-one disposed 





of the liberation of Paris; the 21st Army’s march on | 


Antwerp; the parachute assault on Arnhem; the Polish 
Division’s gallantly unsuccessful attempt to retrieve 
American misfortunes in that sector; Dumbarton 
Oaks and the birth of the United Nations; Sir Win- 
ston’s visit to Moscow; his visit to France; and de 
Gaulle’s accession to power. 

That lush sample of shredded history sufficiently 
indicated the quality not only of the final episodes but 
of The Valiant Years as a whole. American Corn 
Flakes and Newnes’s Tit-Bits of eighty years ago were 
both early manifestations of the technological revolu- 
tion. The Valiant Years, like too much else on tele- 
vision, is using that same old formula while expanding 
the scope. 

Creatively or artistically the series has few claims to 
critical attention. As a feat of organization, it is e1- 
titled to all the credit it can get. Millions of feet of 
film had to be procured from many sources. An array 
of script writers had to be briefed and, judging by the 
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results and their reputations, they also subsequently 
had to be placated. The B.B.C.’s vast library of sound 
recordings was ransacked. Large quantities of new film 
were shot. The scale of preparation was heroic. 

Much of the material seemed familiar to those of 
us who remember Victory at Sea. The Valiant Years 
was factually less partisan, though its rhetoric, like its 
sentiment, was strongly American flavored. Balance 
was restored by the clichés department, from which 
both sides drew freely for such banalities as “bearing 
the brunt” and “the German jackboot.” The use of 
feature film stuff—e.g., scenes from the post-war Rus- 
sian reconstruction of Hitler’s last days—was a dubi- 
ous procedure and no compliment to the Churchill 
records. 

Occasionally, the programs provided corrective ad- 
denda. We saw, for instance, that Stalin only per- 
functorily kissed the Stalingrad sword presented to 
him in the name of the British people. At the time, 
or thereabouts, we were asked to believe that he had 
shown emotion. Likewise, the surrender of Goering 
appeared in a new light as shown to us in the program 
of July 22. 

The personal-appearance interpolations of those 
speaking out of their own experience of events sup- 
plied some of the most worth-while viewing in the 
twenty-six weeks. Most of them had something to tell 
us and told it well: Lord Montgomery and General 
Horrocks on stratagems to keep Churchill out of the 
danger zones; the American General Maxwell ‘Taylor 
remarking of the confusion on the ground that fol- 
lowed the D-Day air drop: “Never were so few com- 
manded by so many”; General Bradley, voice shaking 
nervously, describing happenings at Omaha Beach; 
Alan Moorehead, for the war correspondents, recalling 
the drive into Germany. General Hollis gave a capital 
imitation of Churchill’s voice. That license was not 
allowed Richard Burton, vocally impersonating Sir 
Winston through the series. He maintained a skill- 
fully accurate pitch but, lacking the characteristic in- 
flections, the total effect was of good quality ham. 

Hailed in The Financial Times as “‘television’s first 
great international success,” we learn from that reli- 
able source that The Valiant Years cost “about $1,- 
750,000 to produce” and that “so far it has grossed 
about $3,000,000.” In some of the episodes we saw 
men falling in battle. ‘Their sacrifice is hardly hallowed 
by such rampant cashing-in. One could wish that cit- 
cumstances had permitted the B.B.C. to accept re- 
sponsibility both for the finance and the production, 
We could then have hoped for less emphasis on the 
noughts and more respect for the crosses. 





The World Looks at the U.S.A. 


When in Milan... 


Translated from Corriere della Sera (Milan) 


15 August 1961 


THEY SAY that Italians who travel abroad are 
among the neatest and most polite of tourists. They 
like to travel with all the “comforts,” they tip gener- 
ously, they do not walk the “Boulevards” or “Ram- 
blas” in short shorts or beach hats, and they seem in 
general to be distinguished even if they arrive in Paris 
or Barcelona astride a scooter. They believe in the say- 
ing “When in Rome do as the Romans do.” In Italy, 
however, foreigners seem to have turned the saying 
into “When in Rome do as you please.” Many—but 
fortunately not all—of the foreigners who visit us fol- 
low the latter version. 

The examples of unseemliness and sloppiness in 
Milan, as elsewhere, are by now too well known to be 
enumerated. We should, however, like to bring a 
sense of proportion to this matter, which is based on 
an international code of ethics. If foreign tourists are 
unaware of—or pretend to be unaware of—this code, 
why should we not, just for once, be the ones to teach 
it? Perhaps it is our duty to compile a tourists’ vade 
mecum of minor but nonetheless important informa- 
tion which the tourist, though he may not realize it, 
needs. ... 


MILAN 


Tourists in the Piazza del Duomo 
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People Don’t Die 
for a Standard of Living 


Lorenz Stucki 
Translated from Die Weltwoche (Zurich) 


23 June 1961 


Under this title a Swiss correspondent just back 
from the United States and Central and South 
America devotes most of a leading, front-page edi- 
torial to suggesting that the majority of West Euro- 
peans lack a fighting faith to match Communist 
fanaticism. In the concluding paragraphs he looks 
to the United States as freedom’s last, best hope. 
We print herewith excerpts from Mr. Stucki’s edi- 
torial; his conclusions about the United States ap- 
pear intact. 

Die Weltwoche is an independent Swiss weekly 
which reports on politics, art and entertainment. 


THEY SAY THAT freedom is like health: you don’t 
know you have it until vou have lost it. Thus we ex- 
plain the indifference with which the well-fed Western 
bourgeois views the totalitarian menace, an indiffer- 
ence and a short-sightedness that often amount to 
utter disregard of the interests of a free society... . 

Others, however, say that freedom means nothing to 
the Indian rice grower or the South African diamond 
miner because food, clothing and housing come first. 

. So why should freedom be a value for which 
either the well-nourished or the undernourished 
would make any sacrifice? Not a very consoling 
thought and one to which only cynics can resign them- 
selves. 

Looked ai from still another point of view, why do 
masses of people all over the world, even though they 
do not amount to more than a minority, display and 
exercise such enthusiasm in behalf of communism but 
almost never in behalf of freedom? .. . 

Communism derives its powerful conviction of ulti- 
mate victory from the idea that a predetermined his- 
tory decrees its ultimate triumph. Weaklings resign 
themselves to this logic and opportunists accept it. 
On his American visit Khrushchev predicted: “Your 
grandchildren will be Communists.” 

What can we pit against the religion of the anthill 
state which, like Islam, uses force—not to mention 
betrayal, violence and murder—to realize its vision? 
Some reply: our standard of living. But do men die 
on the barricades for that? . . . 

Our standard of living, however, is by no means our 
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only or crucial belief, not even for that minority” 


among us which is much larger than the Communist 
minority. We have a certain reluctance to confront 
communism with our “ideology” of religious faith, 
belief in human rights, democracy, respect for our 
neighbor, yet if worst comes to worst perhaps we shall 
support our beliefs with more conviction than we now 
display. 

Does the Communist know this? Do the Indian rice 
peasants and the Egyptian fellaheen know it? Do our 
convictions and values glow so brightly that we can 
reach and even convert them? In upholding concep- 
tions that are valid to us are we also prepared to shape 
the world and its future in accordance with these con- 
ceptions of ours? 

The Americans are. They believe that their values 
are absolute and must be established everywhere, from 
the Congo to Ceylon, from China to Russia. Every 
American tourist, soldier and businessman, wherever 
he goes, is always a missionary for the American way of 
life, even though he himself may be quite unaware of 
the fact. We may smile indulgently, but this unalloyed 
conviction of superiority contains tremendous latent 
power. ‘The more widely people on other continents 
come to recognize w hat America, the Western Allies 
and the whole Occident really stand for and repre- 
sent, the more this will appeal to idealistic voung 
people everywhere and the less support the fanatical 
adherents of communism will be able to win. But 
Americans find it hard to understand peoples so differ- 
ent from themselves and they think that all the poor 
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of the world need is more material goods. Thus in the | 


eves of the world Americans have become apostles of 


the high living standard of the rich, who cling to their | 


own wealth and are identified in many parts of the 
world with feudal exploiters. 

We Europeans, being less self-confident, are better 
able to understand the psychology of different, com- 
plex people inhibited by tradition. We are therefore 
cut out to be interpreters. In addition to what we have 
in common with America and the Western world in 
general, we know that the social and spiritual order of 
other continents is more complex and less uniform 
than that of North America. Once again it is possible 
for us, in our lifetime, to prove that justice, social 
progress and respect for one’s fellow man are values 
worth effort and sacrifice. Our missionary zeal would 
give us at least as much inner satisfaction as the mate- 
rialistic, totalitarian, anthill ideology of communism 
affords. To this end, we should join forces with the 
Americans and stress our Western concept of social 
justice, not merely our economic well-being. 
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Outrageous Fortunes 
Arthur Eperon 


From Go! (London) 


July 1961 


Now in its second year of publication, Go! is Eng- 
land’s leading travel and leisure-time magazine. 
Handsome in its format and its unusual black-and- 
white and color photographs, Go! reports on matters 
as varied as Hong Kong restaurants and the latest 
E-type Jaguar. 


IT IS WELL KNOWN to gamblers that if you com- 
mit suicide in Monte Carlo officials rush out to stuff 
your pockets with franc notes so that gambling can- 
not be blamed for your death. An English actor who 
had lost even his fare home lay down in the gardens 
outside the Casino one night, smeared his head with 
tomato juice and fired a revolver. His pockets duly 
filled with francs, he walked back into the Casino and 
started to gamble again—still wearing tomato juice. 

An unlikely story, but I believe it. 1 am one of mil- 
lions who believe in the mystique of Monte Carlo, 
and that mystique is built on its legends. 

Cannes with its miles of sands, Biarritz with its 
golf courses and Pyrenees, Deauville with its fast trains 
to Paris, have tried to wipe Monte Carlo off the map, 
but Monte has won. 

It has only 370 acres—little more than Battersea 
Park—a patch of imported sand and 500 palm trees; 
its pink and white houses, though gay, are architec- 
tural mistakes; but it has flowers, sun and legends. 
You cannot deny the sun or expose a fairy story. 

It is just a hundred years since the Monte Carlo 
fairy story was born. There was already a dead-beat, 
tiny casino there in a private house near the harbor, 
but it was a failure. In one week in 1857 it had only 
one customer—an Italian—and he won. 

Then in 1861 Francois Blane arrived from Bad 
Homburg in Germany, where he had been running a 
casino successfully. He persuaded Charles III, Prince 
of Monaco, to give him a gambling concession and 
formed the company which still runs most of Monte 
Carlo—La Societé Anonyme de Mer et du Cercle des 
Etrangers 4 Monaco, or The Monaco Sea Bathing and 
Foreigners Club Company. Mr. Blanc was a persua- 


sive man. Among his backers was Cardinal Pecci, later 
Pope Leo. Blanc wanted to attract English milords, 
so he called his gambling hall Mount Charles. First 
he built roads, then a more palatial gaming hall which 
he opened on All Fools’ Day, 1863. The English did 
not frequent the new casino at first. But the Italians 
did, and they altered the name to Monte Carlo. 

By 1880, Blanc had made enough to build the os- 
tentatious Casino which stands today. He built hotels, 
too, and the opera house which is the home of the 
Ballet Russe. In the Casino he served free champagne, 
free buffet snacks from tables laden with the world’s 
delicacies; and he hired Europe’s top orchestras. 

The English began to pour in. Monte became the 
glittering symbol of the wicked, gay life—dukes and 
their mistresses, duchesses and their boy friends, rich 
playboys, fortune-seeking spivs came to dine, dance, 
gamble and intrigue to a background of constantly 
popping champagne corks. Blanc’s lookouts manned 
the towers with telescopes to spot the arrival of noble- 
men’s carriages. 

With the princes and dukes came the legends. 
There are grizzly romantic legends like that of the 
beautiful girl who made a fortune backing twenty-six 
on her twenty-sixth birthday, then lost it all after mid- 
night and threw herself over the cliff. They say that 
when number twenty-six comes up on the twenty- 
sixth of the month she reappears to haunt the Casino. 

There are sad legends of nonchalant English gen- 
tlemen gambling their last ten pounds, then going out- 
side to shoot themselves—without fuss, of course. 

But most legends are about winners. There is one of 
Sir Frederick Johnson who in 1913, when the louis 
dor was still currency, lost a golden button from his 
blazer. An official picked it up and said “On Red, 
Monsieur?” “Always on Red,” said Johnson, and went 
to the bar. He was recalled to collect the 25,000 francs 
he had won because this was the maximum and he 
was holding up play. 

Quite recently an American officer weaved rather 
drunkenly into the Casino and threw down his chips 
with indiscriminate abandon. He won so much that 
the Casino officials were worried about his being 
robbed on his way back to his ship. So they took away 
his chips, then sent out a launch to his ship with a 
check for £10,000. 

Gamblers, of course, are notoriously superstitious. 
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MONTE CARLO 
Arrival at the Casino 


In the Hotel de Paris is an equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV and to be lucky you must touch the horse’s leg. 
So many lucky people have touched it that the bronze 
has rubbed to gleaming gold. 

In Monte Carlo’s English church they don’t put 
hymns below number thirty-six on the hymn board in 
case someone rushes out to back the number at the 
first note of the organ. 

Most addicts have their own systems. Some are 
based on the stars, some on theories about the earth’s 
axis, but most are mathematically sensible. 

A steady drip of 2.7 percent in a man’s favor in any 
currency can keep him happy. The happy man of 
Monte Carlo just now is Aristotle Socrates Homer 
Onassis, the Greek shipowner, who has a chateau in 
Monte, keeps his yacht there, and who controls the 
Casino, some hotels, the swimming pool where the 
film stars and millionaires sport and blocks of flats 
where they stay. He announced five years ago that he 
had bought a majority of the 500,000 ten-shilling 
shares—worth at least £8 each—and since he took over, 
the Societé has done better than ever. 

“The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo” 
didn’t. The song was written about Charles de Ville 
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Wells, an Englishman who lived in Marseilles in the 
1890s. He broke one table, which was ceremoniousl 
draped in black cloth—en deuil—until more money 
was fetched from the strongroom. Wells took his 
money and returned to England. The man who wrote! 
the song probably made more than Wells did. Which 
shows Wells was not a true gambler, for they always ! 
come back. | 
True gamblers call the Casino “the factory.” There | 
have been great names among them—Dubonnet, the 
drink manufacturer; Gordon Selfridge, the store own- 
er; Citréen, the car manufacturer. Farouk gambled | 
for high stakes before he lost his throne. He liked to | 
talk about the time he won £100,000 in a few days. | 
But he did not like to talk about the times he lost. | 





The top gamblers now are mostly Greeks, Italians | 


and South Americans. A Venezuelan oil man gambles 
only with the biggest green chips—worth more than 


£1,000. He keeps a pile beside him and has been} 


known to gamble for fifteen hours a day. 

In theory women don’t gamble. That’s why the 
croupiers always shout: “Messicurs, faites vos jeux.’ 
But the Dolly Sisters, the American stage stars, were 
great Monte Carlo addicts in their day. And one of the | 
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top between-war gamblers was Lady Baillie from 
Leeds Castle in Kent. At seventeen she had inherited 
a fortune from the American Whitney family and her 
gambling was so spectacular that people went to the 
Casino just to watch her. She gambled £10,000 on the 
turn of a card at baccarat and never flicked an eyelid 
whether she won or lost. . 

A lot of the very rich stay at the Hotel de Paris. 
Here you can pay fifty pounds a night and if you do 
not like the furniture in your suite you can have it 
changed. The restaurant is one of the best in the 
world. There are still enough millionaires, glamor 
girls, international layabouts and film stars in Monte 
to give background atmosphere, but most visitors are 
tourists taking a £50 to £70 packaged tour at good two- 
star hotels like de l’Europe and La Reserve. The 
French top the visiting list, followed by Italians, Brit- 
ons and Americans. More Germans are arriving, but 
few risk their money in the Casino. 

Monte Carlo’s wisest gambler was a Lancashire en- 
gineer named Joseph Jaggers. He arrived there on holi- 
day with no interest in gambling, but his engineer’s 
eye spotted that one roulette wheel was imperfect. He 
tisked a few pounds, won, and went on to take £60,000 
in three days, whereupon he went back to Lancashire, 
never to return, his thirst for gambling satisfied. 

This is unlikely to happen again. Nowadays the 
chef d’atelier checks every wheel personally at 9:30 
a.m., half an hour before the Casino opens. Any that 
are slightly doubtful go into the backroom workshop 
for servicing. Roulette wheels are balanced on jewels 
as delicately as watches. There are many places where 
a wheel can wear, including the rosewood level where 
the ball spins. 

Cheating at Monte Carlo is more difficult than win- 
ning the honest way. Before the last war two Italians 
bribed a croupier to mark cards at chemin-de-fer with 
an ink invisible except through specially tinted glasses, 
which the Italians wore. The face values were marked 
by tiny dots. They got away with this for several weeks 
until a suspicious chef de jeu noticed that they were 
sticking on suspiciously low numbers, such as four 
when the croupier turned up two or three. 

To please Americans les craps (pronounced “‘crah’’) 
was introduced recently. The tables are hidden away 
to ensure that noise of the dice does not reach the rest 
of the Casino. Craps was introduced after Louis Cere- 
sol, one of the Casino’s security men, had been in 
Detroit to learn the real secrets of the game. Louis 
taught the secrets to the croupiers, including such im- 
portant secrets as switching and loading of the dice. 
His lessons brought quick results. Three Americans 
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from Las Vegas were caught using loaded dice at the 
craps table. In their luggage were 199 pairs of loaded 
dice. They got sentences of from six to twelve 
months. 

There’s small chance of bribing a croupier. These 
men are recruited from Casino staff who have worked 
there at least two years. Their own private lives and 
the lives of their families are investigated. They have 
two medicals and several interviews to prove they are 
above average intelligence and have an exceptional 
memory. After a schooling course of six months, they 
go through a special disaster course in which every- 
thing that could go wrong does. Some faint with ex- 
citement. Having passed this test, they work six hours 
a day until they retire on a pension at sixty-five. Their 
dinner jackets have no pockets—an extra precaution. 

The Bank has not only never been broken; it has 
never been robbed. 

There are millions of francs in the strongroom. To 
reach them you use special keys to pass through guard- 
ed doors, secret call signs, and negotiate a mass of cor- 
ridors, some so narrow that you must shuffle sideways 
to get through them. The doors are bulletproof and 
the men behind them peer through grids. 

On all the roads out of Monte there are road blocks 
which can be set up by the police within four minutes 
of the alarm sounding, and in the harbor fast boats 
are always at the ready to overtake you at sea. 

You need no credentials (except to be over twenty- 
one) to get into the Casino—just a passport and some 
respectable clothes. You don’t need dinner dress, as 
you do sometimes at Deauville or Le Touquet’s 
Casino de Foret. 

Unless you are a millionaire or an addict, you will 
change no more than ten pounds into orange-colored 
chips. It’s best to go early if you want a seat, and a seat 
is essential to enjoy gambling. Feet give in first. 

The Casino opens at ten a.m. and stays open until 
the last gambler gives up. You play with your ten 
pounds until you have made another ten pounds or so 
or lost it all, then you give up your seat to an addict 
and watch his strained looks as he gathers ulcers and 
loses considerably more than ten pounds. You thank 
goodness you are not an addict. 

Frankly the Pools are a better proposition than 
Monte’s Casino for fortune-making. But for a reason- 
ably cheap holiday and a background of glamor, go to 
Monte Carlo. And when you get bored with watching 
addicts, go to the nearby Oceanographic Museum, 
hard by Suicide’s Leap, and get hypnotized by other 
queer fish. You will be surprised how similar they look 
to the hard gamblers. 
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ATLAS / November 1961 


Party Time 
How to Be the Hostess 
with the Mostest 
From Drum (Accra) 
April 1961 


With its circulation of over a quarter of a million 
copies, Drum is distributed primarily among black 
Africans. It appears monthly in separate editions 
in Ghana, Nigeria, South Africa and the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Most of the material is 
used in all editions; articles of particular local 
interest appear in the separate editions. 





1. GIVE GOOD WARNING 


When vou give a party you needn’t pass round the 
invitations six weeks in advance, or people will think 
you're planning an extravaganza. On the other hand 
two days’ notice makes your guests think that you are 
trying to muster support for an already -doomed eve- 
ning. Give them a week. And always make it clear 
Ww hat they are expected to wear. 


2. GET RID OF THE KIDS 


Only temporarily of course. But pack them off to 
bed before the first guest arrives, or better still let 
them spend the night with a relative or friend. They 
most definitely must not be seen, heard or mentioned. 


3. KEEP SMILING 


No one can set the mood better than yourself. 
Don’t fret over the spilt tray. Don’t keep worrying 
about the people who haven't arrived. Don’t snarl 
when the record player jams. You wanted a party, 
didn’t you? So keep a gay front even if you’re dead on 
your feet. Enjoy yourself and you may find the mood 
will catch on. 
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4. KEEP MOVING 


Greet the arrivals personally as soon as they reach 
the doorway. Give each the idea that he or she is the 
person you have most been longing to see. Then look 
out for the “stranded” ones. The ones who find them- 
selves miserably alone with the cashew nuts. All they 
need is an introduction to some friendly soul. 


5. WATCH THE BAR 


You can keep the party at just the level of hilarity 
you want by judiciously regulating the flow of liquor, 
If the night i is moving sluggishly, a beer or a drop of 
spirits may be all that is needed. If one or two of your 
guests have reached the furniture-wrecking stage try 
mixing one part brandy to fifteen parts of water. ‘They 
won't know the difference anyway. The most fatal 
mistake is to run out of drinks altogether. 


6. STAVE OFF HUNGER 


If this isn’t a dinner party, some daintily prepared 
snacks will stave off that midnight rumble. This 
should also put people in a more amenable mood. 


7. HOW TO END IT ALL 


It’s six o’clock in the morning and your guests are 
all set for a second time round. So you appear with a 
tray of black coffee and say sweetly but with an air of 
finality: “Well, hasn’t it been fun?” If that fails, 
never, never scream at them. 


Lost in the Shuffle 


Monica Marsh 


From Bim (St. Michael, Barbados, W.1.) 
July-December 1961 


IT WAS on one of those gray, foggy November morn- 
ings that Moygula appeared on our doorstep. Newly 
arrived from West Africa, the weather must have been 


as great a trial to him as it was to us Jamaicans but he | 


radiated such good cheer! Eyes all lit up with friendly, 
easy laughter. 

When Moygula arrived in London that morning, 
he had contacted Tom, the only other African he 
knew in London, a suave, sophisticated Nigerian of 
mixed African and European parentage who occu- 
pied a bedsitter in the flat above ours. ‘l’om wasn’t at 
all happy at putting up Moygula whom he scornfully 
described as an ignorant African, an expression, | re 
member, that amused me out of all proportion com- 
ing as it did from a fellow African. 
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After making it quite clear that Movgula was not 
a friend of his, Tom agreed that he could come and 
bunk with him. Tom was planning to leave shortly 
for the United States and even said—most graciously 
for him—that Moygula could perhaps take over the 
bedsitter if my West Indian friend Kathryn, who 
owned the flat and who also lived there, had no ob- 
jections. 

Everything about Moygula intrigued me. His name 
for instance—an impressive, almost guttural Moy- 
gula, followed by James. Moy-gu-la James. I never 
tired of saving it. He called me Monicah and I found 
myself making opportunities for him to say it. In fact, 
I now spent nearly all my spare time upstairs hearing 
all about Moy gula’ s latest social blunders from an 
irate and voluble Tom who was frequently stopped in 
mid-speech by my gentle and understanding friend 
Kathryn. But most of all I enjoyed talking to Movy- 
sula, his face beaming like the sun. In those early days 
it seemed to me that he was alwavs smiling. 

Moygula intrigued me because he was the first real 
African that I had met. Tom I never thought of as 
African. He looked like a West Indian and behaved 
like one and his frequent disparaging remarks about 
Moygula only served to emphasize his difference. ‘Tom 
had grown up in Lagos, was a city man in fact. Moy- 
gula had been there twice in his life, living in a small 
native village 400 miles away. 

Moygula was so anxious to please and be liked! He 
never made an original remark and agreed enthusi- 
astically with whatever sentiments were being ex- 
pressed, his eves opening and closing rapidly the while. 
To please Kathryn, who was so proud of him, Movgula 
started going to Mass every Sunday and on so many 


- occasions that I lost count I would hear his voice as 





he ran down the stairs: “Just going to Mass, Kathryn.” 
Inevitably, Tom took ruthless advantage of this will- 
ingness to please and in no time at all Moygula was 
saddled with all the domestic chores, cleaning the flat, 
cooking, making innumerable trips to the grocery, the 


. butcher, the tobacconist. Each time he ran past my 


door he would cheerfully call out: “Just going to the 
comer, Monicah.” It was as if he needed our approval 
of his every action. 

Looking back now, I realize that at that time I saw 
Moygula as a primitive African, devoid of any sort of 


. culture, that I was judging him by Western standards. 


The truth of course being that his: way of life, incor- 
porating an ancient, unadulterated culture, was too 
alien for me to understand it. I can now appreciate 
the reason for Tom’s furious outbursts at Moygula’s 
social lapses. Having exchanged this pure African cul- 
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ture for a Westernized one, any reminder constituted 
a threat to Tom, an outrage, against which he had to 
protect himself at all costs. Two incidents in particu- 
lar serve to illustrate this. Moygula and Tom shared 
the bathroom with Kathryn and, at Kathryn’s startled 
request, Tom furiously and at some length pointed 
out to Moygula that this was not his village and that 
one was expected to pull the chain before leaving the 
bathroom. He didn’t get the message and Kathryn and 
I undertook to enlighten him. I'll never forget how 
pained he looked as he explained that he was only 
trying to “conserve” water—a great necessity at home 
where one had to carry water for miles on foot. 

Then there was the famous farewell party that Tom 
gave. He was about to leave for America to take up a 
scholarship in Drama. Tom was a very clever, versatile 
chap who had originally come to England to study 
Law—but that’s another story. He had, however, put 
a lot of effort into making the party a success, and 
among his guests were Winnifred Atwell, two visit- 
ing American celebrities and a playwright lately “dis- 
covered” whose current play was making headlines in 
London’s West End. Kathryn and I were hostesses, 
and were kept very busy seeing that everyone was fed 
and happy. Someone had just persuaded a girl to sing 
—a West Indian who was currently appearing in a 
cabaret show and who had just happened to bring her 
guitar along. As she started to sing, ‘Tom beckoned to 
me from the doorway. I took one look at his face and 
went quickly over to him. Speech failed him. He 
could only point to where Moygula sat, erect in a 
straight chair in the passageway, just outside the room 
where the guests were assembled, draped in an enor- 
mous white towel while a fellow African, wielding a 
shining pair of shears, worked solemnly and with great 
concentration on Moygula’s head . . 

Tom left for America and Moygula was in sole pos- 
session of the bedsitter. He seemed to gain in self- 
confidence. His once diffident: “Just going to the cor- 
ner, Monicah” now told me that here was a man who 
knew where he was going. 

He began to entertain. I was invited to tea on sev- 
eral occasions along with some African friends he had 
acquired. We all behaved very correctly and passed 
the cake and sandwiches in approved mid-Victorian 
manner. Moygula was becoming westernized. 

‘Then he acquired a checkbook and his joy was com- 
plete. This was the open sesame to all his desires. 
This was also the beginning of his troubles. For Moy- 
gula dispensed with ready money and wrote checks 
with great rapidity, several times a day, with no provo- 
cation, and on every imaginable occasion. He paid his 
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rent by check; he paid his school fees by check; he 
paid the grocer by check; he paid—but with great 
dificultv—for four records by a check which had to be 
certified by his bank. He reached the limit the day I 
arrived in time to rescue him from the wrath of a 
London cabdriver who was being offered a check for 
eight shillings for the fare. Of course, the inevitable 
end was in sight. Checks written at such a rate require 
an adding machine to keep a proper balance between 
expenditure and income. Moygula hadn’t an adding 
machine. Fortunately for him, the first one that 
bounced was to Kathryn for his rent. He appeared so 
amazed and puzzled that Kathryn readily forgave him. 
He wrote another. That bounced also, and by this 
time others were coming back and Moygula was in 
trouble with his bank. I could never understand how 
anyone who was studying accountancy as part of his 
course could get himself into such a hopeless financial 
tangle. My husband said that Moygula wasn’t half as 
dumb as we thought and that this was all an act to give 
us this impression. But he appeared so naive and so 
bewildered that I could never bring myself to believe 
him capable of this duplicity. 

By now, Movygula’s once cheerful face began to 
wear a worried, serious expression and it was obviously 
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an effort for him to be gay. He was not doing well in 
his studies. Had just failed an exam for the second | 
time in fact and, coupled with his financial difficulties, | 
this was very serious indeed. Moygula, let’s face it, was ‘ 
not very bright. I often wondered how he ever got 
admitted to the Polytechnic School at all. His ulti- | 
mate aim was to study Law, but at this stage he was | 
doing English, Latin and a specialized accountancy | 
course w hich looked to me like simple bookkeeping. | 
All these subjects were more than he could cope with. 
One evening I went upstairs to see him and found | 
him very dina’ indeed. “You know, Monicah,” he said | 
to me, “I will never go back home unless I get through | 
my exams. I am the first from home who thev sent to | 
England to study. They were so proud of me. Gave | 
me presents and money .. . I told them then, I said, 
‘You will never be ashamed of me.’ I must remain | 
here until I get through.” In the sudden silence, I | 
shivered as I thought of all the long, cold winters | 
facing Moygula. 
Later, he said something else. “You know, Moni | 
cah, vou people from the West Indies, I don’t under } 
stand vou. I don’t think you understand me eithc.. 
You like me... ves, but not as a friend. Why is this? 
At home I am Movgula James. Mv grandfather is a 
Paramount Chief. Some dav I may be one too.” I had 
read a book lent me some months before by Tom, 
called Trial by Sarswood, written by an American | 
who had spent a great deal of time in Africa. Certain 
words from the book spoken by an African came back 
to me now: “To be a Chief is a wonderful thing in- 
deed, but who so great as a Paramount Chief?” For 
the first time I really looked behind the smiling mask | 
at the powerful, proud tilt of the head and for the | 
first time, in his presence, I didn’t feel like laughing. 
I left England shortly after. I learned from Kathryn 
that Moygula had moved to cheaper quarters and | 
that he had taken a job and was going to school at 
night instead of full time. | 
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This summer, three years later, I returned to Eng- 
land just in time to hear that Moygula had had a 
sudden seizure at his workplace and had been rushed | 
to the hospital. Kathryn, who had kept in touch with 
him, went with me for news, to the flat which he } 
shared with two other Africans. We learned that Moy- 
gula had died the day before. They insisted that we 
come to the morgue with them to pay our last re: 
spects—apparently an accepted custom—and, reluc 
tantly, we went. There, on a cold marble slab, I took 
my last look at Moygula, the man who had traveled 
so far to assimilate Western culture and had suc- | 
cumbed in the effort. 
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The New French Cinema 
Raymond Borde 


Translated from Premier Plan (Lyons) 


October 1960 


Premier Plan, published in Lyons, is a monthly 
magazine concerned with the trends and problems 
of the cinema. It was founded in 1959 by Bernard 
Chardére, who had previously established another 
cinema magazine, Positif, in 1952, now published 
in Paris. He describes Premier Plan as a “provincial 
magazine” promulgating “a modest cinema which 
seeks to avoid the practices of Paris.” 

The author of this article, Raymond Borde, is a 
regular contributor to a number of magazines in- 
cluding Jean-Paul Sartre’s Temps Modernes. He is 
the author of two books on cinema and is associated 
with the artistic avant-garde in France. 


ONE IS almost tempted to say that smug, complacent 
France has the young cinema it deserves. The situation 
today invites emotional reactions. Chabrol is sold like 
a new detergent and advertising campaigns reinforce 
logrolling. That is the first trick. 

Criticism, always fearful of being a day late, outdoes 
advertising. Fellinists and rebels, “calligraphers” and 
honest creators—all are lumped together and labeled 
“Young Cinema” or “Generation 1960.” That is the 
second trick. 

Lastly, the Stalinists—the perennial dupes—thawed 
out and crippled, seize upon Chabrol for lack of any- 
thing better. Confusion is compounded. The words 
“modernism” and “truth” drip from every pen. Words 
have lost all meaning; only too late will it be discov- 
cred that they concealed thousands of implications. 

Young cinema? Let us define it. Here it is in its 
simplest terms; some young or youngish men (Georges 
Franju is forty-eight; Alain Resnais, thirty-eight ) made 
their first feature length films as “works of art”; they 
were not forced to mask this ambition. Up to this time 
directors had not been open and aboveboard with the 
movie companies. Excellent films were no doubt made, 
but quality was always an unexpected bonus. Style was 
born in secrecy out of that margin of freedom which 
is left to the director on the set. Everyone knew this, 


but they were all concerned with preserving the sys- 
tem of face-saving under which the French cinema 
operated for fifty years. 

There were some exceptions. In Le Bargy’s time the 
Art Film Society, as its name indicates, sought to give 
the philistines artistic thrills. In the Twenties, the 
producer Charles Pathé played Maecenas to Abel 
Gance because he respected Gance’s creativity, and the 
last shot in La Roue is of Gance himself, a visionary 
immobilized at the apex of his glory. 

But today this phenomenon is spreading like oil. 
The young film makers came forward without dis- 
guising either their demands or their subject matter. 
In their very first contact with the industry they pro- 
claimed themselves film authors. They skipped the 
stage of commissioned work in which beginners used 
to bog down. ‘They won a psychological victory over 
the businessmen’s routine. Film makers are moving 
into a new category; they are changing from hired 
technicians into artists, with the dignity that involves. 
Where before they had only duties, they now have 
rights, and their relations with film companies resem- 
ble those of writers with publishers. After being mod- 
eled for sixty years on industrial subcontracting, the 
director’s status is beginning to change... . 

Although this victory is still precarious, it has been 
won, and won because its causes go deeper than any 
one man’s spunk. Neither Resnais nor ‘Truffaut could 
have shattered commercial tradition with one stroke 
of a magic wand. Had they become directors in 1935, 
they would—like their elders—have made films on the 
order of La Couturicre de Lunéville before producing 
the kind of film they really wanted to. ‘They were 
lucky enough to start their careers precisely when fif- 
teen years’ evolution was about to bear fruit. 

During these fifteen decisive years the cinema grad- 
ually came to be recognized as a public service. ‘The 
attitude of movie companies, exhibitors, the State 
and the spectator has changed under the cumulative 
effect of diverse influences. ‘lhe most decisive of these 
was the rise of film clubs after the Liberation. A pub- 
lic of unsuspected size sprang into being. Hundreds 
of thousands of ordinary Frenchmen have attended 
film club showings at some time in their lives and 
these now sedate people in their forties treasure those 
time-embellished memories. They are no longer ordi- 
nary moviegoers: they know some directors’ names; 
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Hiroshima, Mon Amour (1960) 
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each season they see two or three “difficult” films and 
are prepared to trust a young cinema that will echo 
their youth. As for “serious” criticism, it has invaded 
the periodicals (even La Boucherie Francaise, the 
butchers’ trade journal, has a cinema page). This criti- 
cism, sometimes alive and impassioned although more 
often unperceptive and trite, has helped change an 
entertainment art into a reflective one. Lastly, the 
festivals, the prizes, the rewards for quality, Church 
support and the slow acceptance of the film by univer- 
sities reflect an evolution which even film dealers have 
to take into account. This respectability entails some 
risks. Fernandel has taken a beating, typical French 
vaudeville no longer pays—which is all to the good. 
But the striving for art paralyzes the directors. Now 
terribly earnest, the cinema encourages another form 
of stupidity—sly, fraudulent metaphysics. 

The young at least have benefited from this gradual 
ripening. In the dialectics of the new show business, 
the 1958-1959 season heralded a bold advance in qual- 
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The climate has changed; exhibitors no longer 
“a say “The public won't like it,” for they are experi- 
encing one surprise after another. 

The only similarity between these young men of the | 
cinema is that they all made the most of ‘their oppor: | 
tunity. If there is a common denominator between 
the films of Pollet, Franju, Chabrol or Malle, it is ofa 
professional nature: intellectual ambition is no longer | 


a shameful disease. However, a press campaign smack: } 


ing of swindle has launched the myth of a new wave. | 
From the Cahiers du Cinéma and Arts to Paris- Match | 
and L’Humanité, a kind of frenzy has gripped review- 
ers. The tabloids, with utter disregard of any sense of 
values, claim to have discovered a school of bang-up 
geniuses. Here is the springtime of the cinema, they 
said. Few critics have kept their wits; some excellent 
ones have become parrots, renouncing the right to 
judge for themselves. | 

This national unanimity of French critics gave | 
birth to a legend: the young cinema is turning acs 
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Les Quatre Cents Coups (1959) 


thetics upside down; it is the art of tomorrow, risen 
from the rubble; it is erasing yesteryear’s petty political 
squabbles; it bears the mark of genius by reason of its 
very being; it is the embodiment of Quality. Elle, the 
soap-selling magazine, came out with a lapidary for- 
mula: “Thanks to the young lions of French cinema, 
you are the most envied moviegoer in the world.” 
Both as a press campaign and as an expression of 
collective insanity, the phenomenon is unique in the 
history of cinema, but it is easily explained by the 
chmate of Gaullist monarchy and the prevailing leth- 
argy. ‘he ebbing of the Left, the disorder in critical 
thought, the renouncing of revolt—all were needed to 
give credence to the myth of a young school whose 
birth was providential in French Cinema, Year Zero. 
I refuse to go along with it. I refuse to call an arty 
production a work of art and to equate vacuousness 
with courage. Actually matters are far simpler. Eight- 
cen men aged twenty-four to forty-eight (Jean-Claude 
Bonnardot, Philippe de Broca, Claude Chabrol, 
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Breathless (1960) 


Jacques Doniol-Valcroze, Michel Drach, Georges 
Franju, Jean-Luc Godard, Louis Grospierre, Marcel 
Hanoun, Jean-Pierre Mocky, Gérard Oury, Paul Pavi- 
ot, Jean-Daniel Pollet, Alain Resnais, Jacques Rivette, 
Eric Rohmer, Francois Truffaut, Jean Valére) made 
their first feature film either in 1958 (namely Chabrol, 
Franju, Resnais and Truffaut) or in 1959. ‘To this list 
it is customary to add the names of a few precursors 
(Alexandre Astruc, Claude Bernard-Aubert, Marcel 
Camus, Robert Hossein, Pierre Kast, Louis Malle, 
Edouard Molinaro, Roger Vadim) who influenced 
the beginners and expressed the esprit de corps of the 
“new wave” or who merely had made a false start (in 
the commercial sense) before the chronological 
threshold of the summer of 1958 and are now reaping 
the rewards of the companies’ partiality to their more 
ambitious pictures. 

This survey yields some thirty pictures with little in 
common. They partake of all the colors of the rain- 
bow: Franciscan, atheistic, stuffy, breezy, stupid, 
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noble, moralizing, flippant. The entire gamut of val- 
ues of the old cinema remains untouched in the new, 
despite the metamorphoses. Insignificance, “callig- 
raphy” and resignation still dominate, but the mal du 
siécle does have its poets, and caustic humor triumphs 
in Les Tripes au Soleil. Under a surface unity, a lie 
promoted in Year One of the regime, the young cin- 
ema reflects the ideologies of capitalist society, with a 
Left, Right and Center. Only the unsophisticated will 
be surprised that the Left is in the minority. 

In the Eastern European countries, the young must 
voice the political demands of non-Stalinist Marxism. 
In the United States, independent social cinema car- 
ries a message of revolt, as yet badly expressed, against 
the air-conditioned nightmare. In France, I vainly seek 
signs of a mass break from the past. Truffaut succeeds 
Delannoy; Chabrol succeeds Joannon. They have re- 
decorated the walls and repainted the front door, but 
though they pretend they have broken with every- 
thing, they have only made themselves at home with 
papa’s cinema. And the objectors have joined the last 
reserves of the opposition. 

Claude Chabrol would like to be the French Fellini. 
He depicts spiritual torpor and believes in redemption. 
Completely spineless, his ideas about life are those of 
the petit bourgeois of the Thirties. He is a man with 
a baggage of principles, parables and Golgothas. But 
he lacks the feeling for cinema that the old fox Fellini 
possesses to the nth degree... . 

How old hat this cinema is! There is nothing bold 
about it, even though the cameraman does at times 
achieve some beautiful shots. It is a blind art, the 
antithesis of desire. The travails of a bunch of star 
Sunday school pupils doesn’t interest me in the least. 
What has happened is that a few young men attached 
to a magazine which has completely undermined criti- 
cism—Les Cahiers du Cinéma—have become con- 
cerned with soul-saving. Concerned, but without pas- 
sion; they have none of Savonarola’s frenzy. As vaguely 
neurotic as the rest of us, they are ashamed of their 
inhibitions, and with the vocabulary of self-taught 
philosophers they propound a cinema of spineless an- 
guish. They are afraid of physical love but they ap- 
prove of marriage. They are wary of real freedom but 
they feel at ease with demagoguery. . . . Chabrol 
comes from the Cahiers group. More restless than the 
others, he takes for himself the lion’s share and his 
career is assured. Less vulgar than Maurice Cloche, 
wilier than Léo Joannon, he saw what was lacking in 
this do-good cinema: a veneer of intellectuality. 

The story of Les Quatre Cents Coups (1959) is one 
of a fraud. Francois Truffaut began as a director with 
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a trifling short subject, Les Mistons (1958), which 
might have won a prize at the Carcassonne Amateur 
Film Festival. Shrewdly, he wormed his way into criti- 
cism, where he affected a high-flown puritanism. He is 
a sort of evil André Bazin—that is, he has the con- 
victions and limitations of a right-winger, but where 
Bazin was vacuous, Truffaut is mean. Those he at- 
tacked made the mistake of replying, thereby giving 
him status. He only wanted to get himself talked 
about, and in this he succeeded so well that any nasty 
film he made was a sure-fire winner provided it pleased 
both the Stalinists and the Catholic Church. 

I am sorry to report that Les Quatre Cents Coups 
is primarily an attack against the public school. It 
depicts teachers who are either idiots or sadists. Ten 
months later public schools were buried [by the 1959 
amendment to the Loi Bérenger, which granted state 
aid to parochial schools], which indicates that the 
canny film maker had sailed with the wind. Second, 
the picture is an attack on soulless homes and godless 
families. He says: “See where pleasure- seeking parents 
lead you—to the reformatory.” The boy who is the 
hero of the story declares that he was not wanted. 
Truffaut pines for the old days when long-suffering 
mothers accepted as many children as the Lord sent 
them. He is all in favor of laying hens, the 1850 family 
and cozy, breast-fed neuroses. Perhaps you thought 
that the phrase “Families, I hate families” was sup- 
posed to free you from two thousand years of Chris- 
tian civilization? Wrong: Truffaut is trying to teach 
you a moral lesson, and if this lesson is widely ac- 
claimed it is only because it jibes with the prev ailing 
mood. Ever since the war we have seen a tremendous 
wave of unanimity of thought and this pedagogue of 
virtue is cunningly bleating with the sheep. This Don 
Camillo aspect of Quatre Cents Coups has been 
found sidesplittingly funny by left-wing critics. .. . 

After the moralists come the calligraphers. The 
term “calligraphy” refers to a movement in the Italian 
cinema (the “fine Italian hand”) of the Forties which 
emphasized pictorial values, elegance of detail and a 
kind of aristocratic and vaguely homosexual noncha- 
lance which were commonly taken to be an escape 
from fascism. I distrust this mechanistic explanation, 
because calligraphy periodically appears in the French 
cinema. Abel Gance’s Mater Dolorosa (1917), Mar- 
cel L’Herbier’s L’Inhumaine (1923), Dimitri Kairsa- 
noff's Brumes d’Automne (1926), Jean Cocteau’s 
Blood of a Poet (1930), Max Ophuls’ Sans Lendemain 
(1939), Claude Autant-Lara’s Le Mariage de Chiffon 
(1942), Robert Bresson’s Les Dames du Bois de Bou- 
logne (1945) and René Clair’s Les Grandes Manoeu- 
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vres (1955) are all dominated by the calligraphic 
tendency. The fine hands of the new generation are 
Astrucand Vadim.... 

Vadim’s fine hand expresses the dreams of the 
young Rightist in filigree and fashion plate. I have 
before me some stills from Sait-on Jamais. Erase the 


_ plot details and the pictures would look like chic ad- 


vertisements. Here is the impeccable Christian Mar- 


| quand on a bridge in Venice; he is posing for a brand 


of raincoat. ‘There is Robert Hossein modeling a 
sweater. Interested in decorating your house? Here is 
ared rug that subtly echoes the red-and-gold books. ... 

Around 1951 the French cinema made great use of 
Paris as a set. The loosest kind of plot, sometimes the 
thinnest narrative sequence, gave directors an excuse 
to wander through Paris, rub elbows with the ordinary 
people, bums and cops—indulge in the picturesque. 
Twenty or so films were in this current which I call, 
perhaps lightly, “Parisian neo-realism.” 

Ten years later, the young cinema rediscovers Paris. 
The principle is the same: one or two characters wan- 
der around the capital. Chance meetings, dialogue 
and curious bystanders supply an ill-knit action, amus- 
ing or tragic in turn, intended to charm the mass pub- 
lic. Doubtless movie history will decide that this was 
a development of those good old films made up of 
several episodes and will perhaps relate them to the 
squawking and highly colored chronicles which have 
been ground out in Italy ever since the death of neo- 
realism. Les Dragueurs (1959) by Jean-Paul Mocky 
inaugurates this Parisian “series” anew. The flexible 
theme (two guys looking for girls) allows one to form 
a mosaic of unimportant things and results in “inven- 
tory” cinema: wharfs, St. Sulpice, the Lido, Mont- 
martre—prostitutes, nymphets, Swedish girls, senti- 
mental cripples and wanton fiancées—desire, pity, bit- 
terness, love—a car, an airport, a hilly street and a 
noisy party.... 

Breathless—awkward, faltering, badly put together 
—was so well received by the French public that I am 
compelled to say a few words about this odd product. 
I know that the critics almost unanimously took part 
in the gigantic puffery which greeted the launching of 
the film (even Le Monde, the very epitome of mod- 
cration, gave it half a page), but this only goes to 
prove my point. 

Breathless is the sympathetic portrait of a petty 
scrounger, the 1960 version of the Roi des Resquil- 
leurs. Belmondo plays a young cheat who brilliantly 
practices what is called in Italy l’arte di arrangiarsi. 
He has his system of telephoning, of taking a cab and 
of making love without paying. Once in a while he 
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pinches a car. The entire man is expressed in his petty 
scheming; his whole life is eaten up by it. He can’t 
talk two consecutive minutes with anyone, so com- 
pletely has he been alienated by his own petty lies. 

Some have called him an anarchist. What rubbish! 
He has a couple of tricks that give him a reputation of 
breeziness: lifting a girl’s dress on the street, refusing a 
light to a passer-by, giving hell to a cabby. But that’s 
all. He likes the police—the very police that hound 
him—he says so himself and insists on it. And he likes 
the world as it is: everything is as it should be, every- 
one where he belongs. He is very much like a para- 
trooper on leave: this air of the tough who won’t be 
taken in, this pervasive dumbness, this vague anxiety 
at being loose among civilians—that’s the paratrooper, 
lost away from his unit. Yes, there is definitely the 
touch of the para about him, and under the mask of 
the schemer lies a deep-seated belief in order. 

This kind of person leaves me cold. But how come 
so many have taken to him? Primarily because the 
suckers have found in him a hero who measures up to 
their pitiful dreams: forever being taken advantage of, 
they recognize this being that they will never become 
—the scrounger; and I presume that corner grocers 
shook with envy when they saw him pinch cars so non- 
chalantly. Moreover, Belmondo suffers from the list- 
lessness typical of our times. A dissolute and smart- 
alecky schemer, he is worried and hounded, yet he 
conforms. He gives himself and others the illusion 
of being free as he imitates Humphrey Bogart. When 
in a tight spot, he affects indifference. ‘To average 
Frenchmen he is no stranger; he is one of them. For 
a number of years they too have been evading their 
responsibilities and playing ostrich. Their occasional 
qualms of conscience finally turn into lighthearted 
cynicism, fatuous laughter, inertia, bowing to author- 
ity. Belmondo plays the respectful cheat and in this 
sense is their alibi. 

A few words now about Jean Seberg. Indian giving 
used to be considered cheating. In this film we have 
Indian giving with a vengeance. The film plays it safe. 
We are shown a woman who is no woman but a kind 
of shorn youth. Belmondo’s passes at an anti-woman 
strongly dilute the sexual audacity claimed for the 
film. There again Godard cheated. 

He cheated just as much when he merely spliced to- 
gether bits of randomly shot film. He figured there 
were bound to be some moviegoers who would hail 
this as the birth of a new style, and he was right: 
with the New Wave, contempt for the public pays 
best, and that is why the camera flutters. I am willing 
to admit that cinema must be (or rather give the illu- 
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sion of being) a spontaneous art, but when it goes that 
far, it is only amateurism. . 

Before concluding and ‘solely for the sake of re- 
establishing a scale of values that logrollers are doing 
their best to blur, I wish to recall that Maselli made 
Gli Sbandati when he was twenty-four, and that at 
twenty-five Vigo made A Propos de Nice; at twenty- 
six Welles began Citizen Kane and Eisenstein La 
Gréve. In 1938, the year of Quai des Brumes, Carné 
was twenty-nine; and at thirty Pabst directed La Rue 
sans Joie, Bufiuel L’Age d’ Or and de Santis Caccia 
Tragica. These are exceptional films; each indicts a 
social or an ideological system. 

The balance sheet of the young French cinema is 
conspicuously poorer: 

1. True enough, an interesting film was made— 
Resnais’ Hiroshima, Mon Amour. But he is twenty- 
eight and his first short subject dates back to 1948. 
He owes absolutely nothing to the Arts-Cahiers clique. 
In all respects, he is a lone wolf. 

2. With the means at hand, three oppositionist film 
makers, Georges Franju, Claude Bernard-Aubert and 
Jean Rouch, have succeeded in creating a few films 
that throb with life. 

3. Lastly, in order of increasing conventionality, I 
would like to preserve the lyric half-hour in Les 
Amants (but then why not preserve the venomous 
half-hour of Les Grandes Familles? ). 

4. Remains the “New Wave.” It is a poor labored 
thing. It corroborates the old dictum that films have 
always been produced according to currents of fashion, 
and only by some miracle have a few films against the 
current slipped in. 

Early in 1959 one could still hope that the “New 
Wave” would at least break the yoke of stereotypes, 
since it bragged that it was “creative.” But nothing 
of the kind occurred. The films by the young still 
agglutinate in the current of fashion, the most detest- 
able of all stemming from the new piety, the most 
worthless being the Parisian chronicles and the most 
out-of-date the society movies. Are Chabrol, Rohmer, 
Doniol-Valcroze—to name a few—unable to break 
away from safe formulas merely because they adhere 
strongly to the established order? I think so. They 
just happened to make movies, but this is not enough. 
They lack that spark of revolt and alertness without 
which cinema is merely entertainment or didacticism. 

impotent or resigned, the “New Wave” made an 
approach, of sorts, to style. “Our generation,” de- 
clared Roger Vadim, “does not want to narrate any 
longer in the old idiom, which even neo-realism did 
not manage to escape: long, middle and close shots, 
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“cut-to’s,” etc. It ended up a nightmare, all the films, 
looked alike. I feel that Malle, Astruc, Chabrol, Truf. 
faut wish, as I do, to show the characters’ psychology, 
the progression of a feeling or of a state of mind by 
means other than the audio-visual image of the actors” 
(Les Lettres Frangaises, 26 March 1959). 

But their style is watery. The camera slowly wander, 
over the set and follows the characters jerkily in a kind 
of masturbating dance (the specialty of Henri Decae 
the worst French cameraman when left to his own 
devices ). Cutting is a mere formality, consisting mere. 
lv of splicing close and long shots. The actors all have 
the faces of seminarists and the actresses are always 
ugly and skinny because they have to look like boys,| 
The anti-feminine cinema is a bore. =| 

“One” comes, as Heidegger would say, “one” goes, 
“one” acts tensely, and the faces are supposed to con. 
vey some metaphysical meaning. But what meaning? 
Sometimes the cutting livens things up, and the only 
thing I credit Truffaut with is to have caught a few, 
notes that ring true in a husband and wife exchange. 
in Les Quatre Cents Coups. In most cases an incred-| 
ible pretentiousness is the trademark of the ‘ ‘New| 
Wave.” Dialogues are bookish (“There is something] 
about her that is suspended, tight. Miléne is a woman! 
awaiting something” —from L’Eau a la Bouche), com- 
position within the frame is amateurish and the nar 


tative line is awkward, like arty writing that falls flat. f° 


Summing up the entire young cinema—and I mean 
all of it, from Hiroshima to the Signe du Lion—the | 
deadwood is sizable. Some of the beginners went in | 
for movie-making the way rich girls used to go in for ! 
water colors—as a pastime. Their kind will disappear | 
soon enough. Others plan movie-making careers, and ? 
since teaching doesn’t pay enough and the School of ¢ 
Administration is too hard, they came to the studios | 
with the intention of settling in. And once there they | 
got their little “message” (as the morticians of culture’ 
call it) off their chests. In the main, this message was ” 


merely simple-minded moralizing on the part of 7’ 


adults, sometimes blended with rakish originality. 5 
Then they dropped anchor and here they are, solidly 
moored in the profession, I believe. It happened with 
Chabrol, Truffaut, Molinaro, Hossein, Malle, and to : 
morrow we shall find Doniol-Valcroze in a similar po | 
sition, Others are sincere; cinema for them is not [ 


just something that happens (‘‘Hey, why don’t we }. 


make a film?”), but a need. As might be expected, | 
they are in a minority. Feeling the urge to make a} 
film as some people feel the urge to write is not given 
to everyone, and unfortunately the New Wave has in 
too many instances been everybody's wave. 
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Dag Hammarskjold: 
Poetry and Diplomacy 


Léo Sauvage 
Translated from Le Figaro Littéraire (Paris) 


5 November 1960 


For over ten years Mr. Sauvage, noted French drama 
and literary critic and New York correspondent of 
Le Figaro, covered the United Nations as well as cul- 
tural and political life in the United States and in 
Latin America. He has just completed a book on 
Castro’s Cuba, which will be published by Flam- 
marion (Paris) in December. 


WHEN THE Swedish Academy awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature to Saint-John Perse it rendered sig- 
nal homage to the poet’s latest work, Chronique, 
stressing its “visionary character” and its “prophetic 
appeal.” 

Although Chronique has not yet been published in 
Sweden, the Academy had, in addition to the French 
text, a modest mimeographed pamphlet containing a 
Swedish translation especially prepared by one of its 
members, a diplomat named Dag Hammarskjéld, who 
was admitted to the Academy in 1954 and has corre- 
sponded with it ever since from New York, where he 
serves as Secretary General of the United Nations. 

One Monday evening, while the Assembly in a 
plenary session was debating whether it should con- 
sider the Cuban complaint against the United States, 
the Secretary General discreetly left his traditional 
seat at the right of the President and slipped out into 
one of the private sitting rooms through the back door 
behind the rostrum. He spoke to me of his translation 
of Chronique with the enthusiasm of a young writer 
commenting on his favorite work. 

“IT have known Saint-John Perse for many years,” 
he told me, “and I like the poet as much as I admire 
his poetry. I am also aware of my duty to the Swedish 
Academy. Translating Chronique was both a pleasure 
and an obligation, for this way of helping my col- 
leagues of the Academy permitted me to return witha 
new approach to a poem that fascinated me.” 

Mr. Hammarskjéld’s steel-blue eyes have often been 
described, usually to discover therein either an iron 


will or a brazen calm or—to dispense with metallic im- 
ages—an inscrutable mind. But there, in the small 
soundproofed sitting room where no loudspeaker 
brought snatches of the voices of Mr. Jozef Winiewicz 
(Poland) or Mr. Silviu Brucan (Rumania) calling for 
aid to the “Cuban patriots,” the only thing I saw in 
the eyes of the United Nations Secretary General was 
an almost exuberant animation without reservations 
or reticence. 

“Professionally,” he said, “I am solely a diplomat. 
Yes, a diplomat, not a poet. But I don’t think that a 
taste for poetry or literature can be reduced to what 
Americans call a hobby, that is to say a diversion or a 
pastime. I regard it as a necessary complement and, 
especially for a diplomat, an indispensable one.” 

His hands, held a few inches apart at chest level, 
palms open and fingers outstretched, traced a series of 
horizontal parallel lines; then they curved, rounding 
out and enclosing the space between them, transform- 
ing the image of a juxtaposition into that of a perfect. 
orb. The gesture had preceded speech, but then, in the 
faultless French he was to use throughout the hour's 
interview, Mr. Hammarskjéld explained: 

“You see, in the combination of diplomacy and lit- 
erature an intimate relation exists which might appear 
mysterious or at least strange, but which has a rational 
basis. The diplomat like the poet deals with words, 
transposes words, uses them as a key that is not neces- 
sarily a master key. You have the example of Alexis 
Léger but you also have that of Claudel and Girau- 
doux. This is not just a coincidence.” 

Behind the door, on the Assembly’s rostrum, Mr. 
Halim Bude was denouncing in the name of Albania 
the “criminal ventures” of American imperialism 
against Cuban independence. On this side of the door 
in the unbelievable calm of an anteroom made into a 
haven, the Secretary General was discussing poetry. 
But he was not far from the U.N., for, as if guessing 
my thoughts, he smilingly indicated the rostrum be- 
hind the door, then continued: 

“Don’t forget the kind of world we live in here. The 
problem of translating, transposing, expressing things 
in different languages is always with us. Translating 
and transposing are part of our everyday lives. I often 
discussed it with Léger. It fascinated him as much as 
it did me.” 

Mr. Hammarskjéld had met Alexis Léger almost 
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immediately after his appointment as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations had brought him to New 
York. The poet lived in Washington but often visited 
Manhattan. During one of those visits, Mr. Henri 
Hoppenot, then permanent Ambassador of France to 
the U.N., introduced the two men. Thev were to meet 
frequently, and when Léger left for France in June 
1960, one of the last persons he saw in New York was 
Mr. Hammarskjéld. A few days later, the Secretary 
General started his work. 

“It was before the Congo affair,” he told me. “I was 
reading Chronique again and thinking I might devise 
a method of rendering Saint-John Perse’s enthralling 
French into Swedish. As I have said, I also regarded it 
as a way of discharging my duties to the Academy.” 

Mr. Hammarskjéld thinks that, contrary to prevail- 
ing opinion, there is an affinitv between French and 
Swedish—at least in poetry; he believes that Saint- 
John Perse is easier to translate into Swedish than into 
English, and he told me why: 

“English is an over-precise language and offers sev- 
eral different words to translate the same French word, 
therefore giving a somewhat drv version. Swedish, like 
French, allows a certain breadth, permits words to 
cover a certain area, and thus gives freer rein to the 
imagination. When the Swedish words are selected 
judiciously, it becomes possible to find a satisfactory 
equivalent for the enormously rich language of a Saint- 
John Perse.” 

But the translation of Chronique into Swedish 
raised other and more delicate problems: 

“While there is an affinity between Swedish and 


The notebook page to which Léo Sauvage refers: 
Immortelle l'armoise que froisse notre main. 
Odédlig malérten som vara hander krossa. 


Odédlig malérten som handen krossar. 
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French as to a word’s meaning, or rather its scope, a 
characteristic difficulty arises in rendering the rhythm 
and the melody of the verse. Unlike French, Swedish 
is a strongly stressed language. The essential thing, in 
translating Saint-John Perse’s subtle prosody, is to 
avoid introducing any Swedish stressing. It is some- 
times better to shorten one of the alexandrines hidden 
in his poems than to bring into the French verse a 
deviation that is peculiar to Swedish, namely a jerky 
thythm alien to the author.” 

The Secretary General spoke with the same pre: 
cision and subtlety that characterize his statements to 
the United Nations, but his ‘tone had nothing of the 


judicial coldness and the dramatic, somewhat husky , 


vibrance that in recent debates would suddenly bring 
the delegates to attention. His blue eves sparkled and 
his voice was warm. He was absorbed by the subject, 
and this diplomat speaking of poetry radiated an ani- 
mation that is rarely associated with the Secretary 
General. 


> 
— 
i=] 


’ 


Still engrossed by his topic, Mr. Hammarskjéld | 


suddenly grabbed my notebook and wrote down a line 
of Chronique, a perfect alexandrine: “Immortal is the 
artemisia that our hand bruises” (Immortelle l’armoise 
que froisse notre main .. .”) and beneath he wrote 
two lines in Swedish. 

“Here are two ways of translating the line by Saint- 
John Perse,” he went on. “The first is technically 
closer to the original than the second, where ‘our’ 
hand has been rendered as ‘the’ hand. But now listen 
to the two of them...” 

Had the Assembly next door adjourned or not? We 
were too engrossed to worry about it. The Secretary 
General read to me in succession two lines in Swedish, 
translations of the one French line. First, “Im- 
mortal is the artemisia that our hands bruise,” and 
second, “Immortal is the artemisia that bruises the 
hand.” The proof was conclusive: the second sounded 
like Saint-John Perse; the first—although a more cor- 
rect alexandrine—seemed, because of the sonority of 
the Swedish language, to have two or three feet more. 
I asked Mr. Hammarskj6ld whether his version of 
Chronique was going to be published. 

“Just recently I was approached by a Swedish pub- 
lisher,” he answered. “I accepted under two condr- 
tions. The first was, of course, the author’s consent. 
The second was that the original French text be in- 
cluded in the publication. Nothing would please me 
more than helping the Swedish reader to a better ap- 
preciation of Saint-John Perse’s poetry.” 

Before starting to translate Chronique, Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld had collaborated with the Swedish pro- 
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ducer. Gierow in adapting Djuna Barnes’s play The 
Antiphon, which was to be staged in the near future 
| by the Stockholm National Theater. I asked him 
_ whether he was planning any other literary work. 

“Except for the past two or three months,” he said, 
“I have always managed to devote one or two hours a 
day to what I call serious matters, and I intend to con- 
tinue doing so.” 

“Serious matters, Mr. Secretary General?” 

“Yes, serious matters, those that count in a man’s 
personal life—in mine at any rate. I read, and trans- 
lating is a way of reading. A poet has not only an abso- 
lute value but a relative value as well. How could I 
_ fully appreciate Saint-John Perse if I did not also know 

Aragon, or Supervielle, or Henri Michaux?” 


—— 
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The West African Writer 
Mabel Aig-Imokhuede 


From Ibadan (Nigeria) 
June 1961 


Now in its fourth year, Ibadan is a review that is 
addressed to the university-trained Nigerian elite. 
Its contributors are drawn primarily from the fac- 
ulty. of University College, under whose auspices 
* the magazine appears thrice yearly. 
Miss Mabel Aig-Imokhuede is employed by the 
Western Ministry of Information of Nigeria. 


BEING A West African writer has this advantage: 
most of the time one is treading on virgin ground. 
There is so much to be explored, such freshness and 
primeval virility about everything, that the eyes of 
jaded Europeans are now turned toward Africa look- 
ing for adventure there—this time intellectual adven- 
ture. 

One might say that this is a time for any writer to 
‘be living in Africa. He has so many opportunities, he 
. can easily sell his stuff. True, he can easily sell his 

stuft—but in this fact lie several pitfalls. 
First—this European public who is going to buy 
his books—what does it want? Good writing? Yes, in 
_ theory. But in actual fact one discovers that looking 
for freshness in writing so easily degenerates into sen- 
; sation hunting. A badly written book may thus easily 
be accepted by the foreign public—just because it con- 
tains things not heard of before, ideas and happenings 
_ 8ostrange that they can only come from a place where, 
_ they imagine, people are still close to Nature and basic 
human feelings are expressed in the most primitive 


s 
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way. About this sort of attitude I’m inclined to plead 
like Dennis Osadebay in “Young Africa’s Plea”: 


Don’t preserve my customs 

As some fine curios 

To suit some white historian’s tastes— 
changing the last line to 

“To suit some whiteman critic’s taste.” 


Again, the young West African writer is likely to be 
pampered because he is like an only son of doting 
parents. He is still new. They have not grown used 
to the idea of him and so they make more of him than 
is warranted. He is therefore likely to become swollen 
headed and with very little to show for it. Thus, again, 
bad stuff is easily produced, the writer being self- satis- 
fied and not bothering to improve. Third and fourth 
tate writers in the country of the blind then acquire 
the fame and standing of first rate writers in more 
enlightened countries. 

Now, what is the fate of the young West African 
writer who does not want to pander to this popular 
idea of what he should write? Is he doomed to failure? 
I don’t think so. Genius will rear its head anywhere, 
only it takes time, for posterity has always been a good 
judge of ability. I have always had the confidence that 
when the history of the literature of this country 
comes to be written the pure will be sifted from the 
dross and preserved—which is what really matters. 

But coming back to the present—if the West Afri- 
can writer cannot hope for justice abroad because peo- 
ple think he must write about strange things—where 
should he look for his market? Home? 

The situation in West Africa at the moment is such 
that a writer who writes in English hoping that his 
books will be read by his own people is a writer with- 
out a public. The great mass of the people is illiterate - 
and of the literate a considerable number are literate 
only in their vernacular languages. From this has 
arisen an interesting situation—a situation in which 
the writer cannot reach the majority of his public be- 
cause he has grown so far from them that he cannot 
be understood. What is the answer to this? 

Some people think there should be more literature 
in the vernacular. But who is to write it? Is it the 
writer whose whole upbringing in the schools has 
been directed at perfecting his skill in the use of the 
English language with detriment to knowledge of his 
own mother tongue? No, the present breed of writers 
cannot do it. Perhaps a future generation will. 

There is one more problem facing the West African 
writer—a problem not of his own making, but which 
looms up menacingly in the path of his progress—the 
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touchiness of the public that he may have at home. 

It is amazing sometimes the number of things we 
are touchy about in this country. Words uttered with 
quite innocent intentions rouse us to a frenzy. We see 
insults in innocent remarks and people, especially for- 
eigners, have to mind their “p’s and q’s” when talking 
with us... 

The cause of all this touchiness lies in our past 
history. But one is halfway to the cure when one 
knows the cause of an illness—and it should be so 
with us in this respect. The interesting thing about it 
all is that we do not lack a sense of humor—visitors to 
our country have always commented on our cheerful 
attitude and our readiness to laugh at every joke—but 
it would seem there are some jokes which are taboo 
and the unwary writer may so easily tread on our corns 
and provoke a storm. 

Now what are these things which are taboo? First, 
anything that savors of advertisement. A writer, we 
imagine, is a sort of ambassador; he must portray his 
country in glowing terms, not write about the seamy 
side of life in his country, or he is a traitor. But the 
writer who is worth his salt would disagree with this. 
For him “Beauty is truth and truth is beauty,” as the 
poet Keats says. What matters to him as an artist is 
not whether the picture is beautiful but that he should 
paint it with honest fidelity. And what the public does 
not realize is that a writer is not a political ambassador. 
If he contributes good material to world literature, 
that surely is good advertisement. After all, there are 
seamy sides to life in every country and it is only 
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cowardice to hide from grim or unpleasant realities | 

What else should the writer beware of? Irreverence | 
Because of their newness certain professions are? 
looked upon with disproportionate reverence among 
us. I remember the outlook of one of our gifted writers 
who “derided” the noble profession of law. I wonder 
what he would have done to Goldsmith, who wrote 
about the village schoolmaster with such irreverence, 
or with the judge who wrote Brothers-in-Law, or with | 
Richard Gordon, who laughed at doctors in his “dow! 
tor’’series. 

This attitude seems to preclude the writing of satire 
in Nigeria. I am looking forward to reading the first 
satirical work in this country and to watching people’ 
reaction to it. I should be proud to shake its author’ 
hand—not for the literary merits of his work but for 
his courage in daring to laugh at “sacred” things. .. 

What then is the West African writer to do in this 
equivocal situation? What I am going to suggest is not 
a cure but a palliative. He should write for the over 
seas market meanwhile, but with the full determina’ 
tion not to pawn his soul. After all, writers every: 
where have always had this problem—whether to pan. 
der to the tastes of their public and make huge sale 
or to write with conscience and be satisfied with the 
praise of a few. In our present circumstances we can: 
not afford to have a low standard in anything, least of 
all literature. Even in the world of nuclear weapons. 
literature still has a place. Let us hope then that the 
time will come in this country and other parts of 
West Africa when literature will come into its own. 


CAMEROONS 
Brass mask typical of the Foumban region 
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FAKES AND FAKERS 


Falsi e Falsari, by Otto Kurz. Translated by Licia Ragghi- 
anti Collobi. Neri Pozza: VENICE 


Dover Publications plans a revised edition of Otto 
Kurz’s Fakes: A Handbook for Collectors & Stu- 
dents, originally issued by Faber and Faber in 1948. 


At last a good book on the subject—one that can be 
recommended without reservation! Scrupulously accu- 
rate about the more significant facts and phenomena, 
it is heavily documented yet varied, enjoyable and un- 
expectedly shot through with a subtle humor some- 
times more persuasive and telling than long exposition. 

Falsi e Falsari (“Fakes: A Handbook for Collectors 
& Students”) has been completely revised by the au- 
thor, who has added the fruits of additional study and 
research and notably enriched this detailed investiga- 
tion into fakes of every epoch and country. 

Otto Kurz was a pupil of the great Julius Schlosser, 
accepting his teachings and following his footsteps 
even to completing his principal work Die Kunstlite- 
ratur. Several years ago, during a stimulating seminar 
on the history of art held in Viareggio, Kurz painted a 
warm and moving portrait of his master. As Ragghianti 
points out in his preface, if one recalls “Schlosser’s 
museum experiments, the cataloguing which occupied 
much of his life and was the direct inheritance of the 
methodological and experimental preoccupations of 
Reig] and his predecessors . . . one cannot help but 
connect Kurz’s study with the interests and problems 
of the Viennese school of art history.” This continuity 
can be seen not only in his “careful historical and 
philological preparation and analytical clarity but also 
in the way he treats the subject.” The book is so full of 
facts, authority and scholarship that had the author, 
instead of implying, abbreviating or alluding, fully de- 
veloped all his material—not to exhibit his learning 
but solely to clarify the implications and presupposi- 
tions in the text—his book would be ten times as long. 

Take the footnotes, for example: every subject is 
treated by evaluating the literature pertaining to it, 
both historically and critically; the comments about 
the works are concise and to the point and reveal char- 
acteristic principles and motives, fundamental anom- 
alies and discrepancies in form and style; frequently a 


hint, an allusion, a doubt or a sly observation proves 
more effective than lengthy exposition; anecdotes, 
which in themselves might be pleasant though ex- 
traneous to the subject, are eschewed. These charac- 
teristics make Kurz’s work enjoyable as a first-rank 
document in the literature of art apart from its spe- 
cific subject matter. Ideally, it was written for the 
cultivated but not necessarily specialized reader who 
prefers an accurate, intelligent and spirited interpreta- 
tion of facts to the easy emotions of a story in the 
sensational press. 

Let us take the case of Alceo Dossena. We could, 
of course, have been told the story of his life, as ob- 
scure and modest at first as it was later famous. We 


Marble Kore in the 
Archaic style attributed to 
Alceo Dossena 


(1878-1937) 
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could have been told of his solitude, how he resented 
and finally rebelled against the speculators who made 
money out of his work, of his thirst for vengeance, of 
the self-denunciations, of the scandals and judicial 
proceedings, and of his vengeful joy at the expense 
of those who had attributed his work to the most 
famous sculptors. 

Instead this is the way Kurz opens his discussion of 
Dossena. Speaking of Greek statuary and of the “gen- 
eral struggle to capture the famous archaic smile,” he 
adds: “Alceo Dossena, the famous forger of monu- 
mental statues, variously tried his hand at the prob- 
lematic smile. His ‘Fighting Athena’ smiles with a 
slightly irregular face. She has, moreover, been dis- 
figured by a definitely hooked nose.” This is a sudden 
entrance into a discussion of the merits of the work 
and its most distinctive characteristics. Later, in dis- 
cussing “Hero Abducting a Woman,” Kurz writes: 
“.. . His features are cunningly disposed, so that he 
seems to break into a grin when foreshortened, though 
he looks serious enough when faced by the spectator. 
“The Standing Goddess’ in Berlin tries to circumvent 
the problem by the extreme stiffness of her features. 
But why are her lips so curved and full in such a 
frozen face? .. . Unfortunately her creator conceived 
the strange idea of relieving her stiffness by letting 
her slide her left thumb under the shawl covering 
what is supposed to be her breast. This gesture was 
familiar to Napoleon, but one would hardly expect to 
find it in ancient sculpture.” 

But when Kurz does tell the story behind a forgery, 
the reason is perfectly clear, as, for example, the fol- 
lowing on the “Kore”: “This forgery was only de- 
tected when the head turned up; that is, to be quite 
correct, when its two heads were offered simultane- 
ously to the owner of the torso, and he was faced with 
a dilemma, since both were made of the same marble 
and fitted equally well on the ‘Kore’s’ neck. This 
situation was due to a little intrigue. The torso had 
been sold to a foreign museum, but the head remained 
in Italy, When the dealer who sold the headless 
‘Kore’ finally yielded to his customer’s insistence and 
promised to procure the head as well, he did not feel 
inclined to give the colleague who was in possession 
of this piece a fair share of the profit. He preferred to 
order another head from the sculptor who had made 
the first and owned the model. Meanwhile his com- 
petitor offered the first head to the customer, who had 
not expected to get two heads for one figure.” 

Kurz’s judgment of Alceo Dossena’s work is severe. 
He shows little indulgence either for the imitator of 
the Greek sculptors of the archaic or other periods of 
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antiquity or for the imitator of Giovanni Pisano, 
Nino da Fiesole or other sculptors of the fifteenth 
century, though he admits that Dossena’s “two Pisano 
Madonnas look quite dignified,” and that this “is one 
of the rare cases in which a forger actually succeeded 
in catching the fundamental facts of an artist’s per- 
sonal style together with an almost correct expression, 
If Dossena had limited his activities to this one sculp- 
tor he probably would never have been found out. 
But his astonishing ability to assimilate the character- 
istics of different periods led him to try his hand at a 
variety of tasks, and this was his undoing. Once sus- 
picion had been aroused it was not too difficult to 
trace his personality through the different styles he 
imitated. In any event, discovery came late enough to 
make him the most famous of all forgers. He emerged 
from the scandal an artist of renown, which was more 
than he deserved.” 

Very few forgers escape the harshness of Kurz’s 
judgment, which is based on a profound moral sensi- 
bility combined with a religious respect for artists and 
the authenticity of their works. One such exception is 
Giovanni Bastianini (1830-1868), whom he defines 
as “the true genius among the forgers.” His follower, 
Dossena, Kurz insists, “was a skillful sculptor with a 
highly developed gift of imagination, but Bastianini 
was an artist. In his short life he created his own ver- 


Three “‘Renaissance”’ busts 
by Bastianini (1830-1868): 
Marsilio Ficino, Lucrezia Donati, Savonarola 
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_ sion of the great men of the Renaissance, and it ap- 
. pears that the ‘Bastianini Renaissance’ was admired 
| with more fervor than the genuine Quattrocento.” 
Bastianini, in fact, created a Quattrocento that 
corresponded more closely to the expectations and in- 
clinations of nineteenth century taste than did the 
real one. This is evidenced by his busts of Marsilio 
| Ficino, Savonarola and Girolamo Benivieni, his 
“Chanteuse Florentine” and other sculptures that en- 
joyed immediate success (although originally they 
were not sold as ancient works of art) precisely be- 
cause they were so thoroughly in keeping with popular 
notions of Renaissance style. The doors of the Louvre, 
which had long remained closed to the modern real- 
istic school, opened wide for the Benivieni bust 
(which was merely a portrait of a Florentine worker) 
about which there had not been the slightest suspi- 
cion until the art dealer Freppa made his surprising 
revelation. [Bastianini had made a contract to supply 
_ Freppa with forgeries.]| But Bastianini’s greatest tri- 
umph was achieved—as Kurz reminds us—“after his 
death, when he swindled another professional forger. 
A few years ago a small bronze relief appeared which 
showed a side view of the Virgin in prayer and Christ 
with the young St. John the Baptist. The forger had 
copied the work from a terra cotta relief that he had 
taken for a Quattrocento work. He did not realize that 
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Giovanni Bastianini had made the model which he 
copied.” 

We have touched briefly on the work of Bastianini 
and Dossena because they are two of the most famous 
forgers. Some of their fabrications may not yet have 
been unmasked, for Kurz claims that “a number of 
Bastianini’s works may still be considered genuine, 
since they escaped the limelight of the Benivieni 
scandal.” 

But many other forgeries show a qualitative unique- 
ness even when the forger’s personality is not so clearly 
defined. Still in the field of sculpture, there is the case 
of the ““I'wo Angels,” the work of “a true artist who 
sought a historical disguise for himself.” These are 
two of the most extraordinary fakes known, and Kurz 
may understate their importance by calling them 
“mere curiosities.” Ragghianti writes that they “can- 
not be compared with ordinary fakes because of their 
technical mastery, the deepened stylistic revelation, 
the niceties of a subtle intelligence, as well as the ob- 
vious verve they evidence; they .. . belong to a more 
exacting and disinterested intellectual sphere, which 
considerably softens the fact of their being forgeries.” 

Another instance is that of the British Museum’s 
acquisition in 1873 of an Etruscan sarcophagus, the 
work of Enrico Penelli, a restorer, who made it in col- 
laboration with his brother, later revealing the secret 
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The drawing on the left is by Raphael; the other is a forgery 


to Salomon Reinach, the archaeologist. “Despite the 
woman’s breeches and the untimely facetiousness of 
the couple, the whole monument is so impressive that 
misgivings are easily overcome.” 

But we lack the space to describe all the author’s 
unveilings of ancient and modern fakes in the fields 
of painting, illuminated manuscripts, drawings and 
prints, sculptures in stone, terra cotta, wood and 
bronze, ivory carvings, goldsmithy, ceramics, porce- 
lain, glass and furniture, tapestries and bookbinding. 

One case which Kurz treats at length is that of the 
celebrated Van Meegeren, whose merits he discusses 
with impeccable logic, giving it as his opinion that 
“Supper at Emaus” is the high point of Van Meeger- 
en’s artistic career. Only once in his life, continues the 
author, did Van Meegeren become a true creator: im- 
potent in the idiom of his own age, when he used the 
language of a historical master he did succeed in creat- 
ing. But he succeeded only once. In fact, he belongs 
to the long list of artists who have but one creative 
moment in their lives. . . .” 

Those who read of these and other cases in the his- 
tory of fakes might conclude that only the forger’s con- 
fession reveals a non-authentic work and might there- 
fore distrust the critical powers of the specialists whose 
errors and blunders Kurz is continually pointing out. 
With truly creative work, however, something more 
than common trickery is involved: in such instances it 
is not merely the complex of technical factors and per- 
fect imitation that strikes one but a true understand- 
ing of form, thus making the specialist’s task very 
dificult. Modern science provides assistance which 
enables the expert to establish facts and proofs that he 
could never have established by his powers of observa- 
tion alone. But while such methods sometimes suffice 
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to expose a forgery, Kurz argues, they are never enough 
to prove the authenticity of a work. 

The effort to remove aesthetic standards from the, 
critical evaluation of paintings has not been successful 
in establishing authenticity, and one can safely say 
that the last word still rests with the calm and com- 
petent judgment of experts. Micro-chemical color 
analysis, X-ray photographs, ultraviolet rays and photo- 
micrographs are now in common use, and no one, 
from restorer to expert, can do without them. Early 
in his book, Kurz discusses these and other mechanical ; 
methods that facilitate the specialists’ work: ascertain- , 
ing the age of the paint by its hardness, the alcohol 
test, close study of the cracks and other damage which 
forgers simulate by intentionally removing color, fak- 
ing restorations and fly specks, and so on. Most of the 


investigations are confined to painting, but Kurz ana ° 


lyzes the principal tricks used in other fields of art. 
Of great interest are the pages devoted to the meth- 
ods of forgers who work in different ways: painting 
antique canvases ex novo; eliminating or repainting 
portions offensive to the owner’s standards of decorum 


(for example, clothing nude figures ); adding new fig” 


ures and elements; using the old wood panels or can- . 
vases of mediocre paintings; removing sections of 
paintings; inserting false signatures, dates, inscrip- 
tions, dedications and mottoes; painting the signature 
of a famous artist over that of the actual creator; and 
copying more or less well-known masterpieces. The / 
quality of the copies varies and, as Kurz says, “ranges . 
from personal interpretations of great artistic value to 
ineffective versions of the original.” 

As one follows the work of forgers in these lively 
pages he realizes that it would be possible to writea 
history of critical canons and connoisseurship, based f 
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on the work of forgers, for their activity follows the 
dictates of the artistic world as it proceeds from the 
realms of cultural philosophy to the market place. 

We have already spoken of Kurz’s severity. In his 
conclusion he is even more explicit and writes that he 
does not intend “to give credence to the story of the 
innocent forger that is dished up every time one of the 
sreat forgers has been found out. The artist who 
spends his life creating works of art in the style of a 
bygone epoch and remains immaculately unaware of 
the fact that wicked dealers may sell his creations as 
antiques, is a myth. .. . It is, however, a fact that the 
genius is a most uncommon sight in the ranks of the 
forgers. There were great artists like Michelangelo, 
Luca Giordano, and perhaps, Pieter Bruegel, who oc- 
casionally tried their hands at forgery. No Michel- 
angelo, not even a Luca Giordano, can be found 
among the professional forgers. . . . Even the most 
adaptable talent, the most perfect imitator, has his 
own personality, however slight it may be, he has his 
own distinctive inflection and, above all, he is a child 
of his own time. Every forgery will—unconsciously— 
show symptoms of the style of the eopch which pro- 
duced it.” 

The success of forgeries exists in the “unconscious 
blending of modern features with an ancient founda- 
tion... . A forgery is a kind of short cut; it translates 
works of art into present-day language and serves the 
same purpose as translations and modernizations in 
literature.” Kurz accepts Friedlaender’s words: “Since 
every epoch has new eyes, Donatello in 1930 looks 
different from what he did in 1870. That which is 
worthy of imitation appears different to each genera- 
tion. Hence, whoever in 1870 successfully produced 
works by Donatello, will find his performance no 
longer passing muster with the experts of 1930. We 
laugh at the mistakes of our fathers, as our descendants 
will laugh at us.” 

Pier Carlo Santini 


Translated from Comunita (Milan) 


POLISH EMIGRANTS 


Pamietniki efigrantow. Czytelnik Warszawa: WARSAW 


Last year a large volume, numbering nearly a thousand 
pages, was published of reminiscences by Polish emi- 
gits. Before discussing the book itself, we must first 
say something about the role emigration has played 
in Polish history. 

Ever since the end of the eighteenth century, and 
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particularly in the last eighty years, the number of 
emigrés from Poland has been exceptionally large. 
Statistics compiled by various Polish emigration or- 
ganizations show that Western Europe, America, 
Africa and Australia have more than eight and a half 
million inhabitants of Polish descent. It is true that 
these figures vary somewhat and do not necessarily 
indicate that all people regard themselves as Poles. 
Quite the contrary—the majority of these people are 
today patriotic citizens of the country of their adop- 
tion. It is surprising, however, how large a percentage 
of them have retained some ties with the land of their 
origin. Many of them speak Polish and take an interest 
in Poland’s progress. One sign of this is the consider- 
able number of Polish-language papers published in 
various countries, as well as the large number of Polish 
emigrés who are regular readers of papers published in 
Poland. 

There were three main phases of emigration. The 
first, and most important one, took place in the years 
1880-1914, when several million Polish peasants, be- 
reft of land and work, emigrated from their native 
land, most of them to the United States. The second 
wave of emigration was also an economic one, this 
time from a Poland which had regained her independ- 
ence. Between 1918 and 1939 about 1,000,000 Poles 
left Poland for good. An exceptionally large number 
settled in the mining regions of France. Finally, the 
third and most recent wave of emigration took place 
during the last war, which scattered Poles to all cor- 
ners of the globe. At the end of the war, more than 
half a million Poles failed to return home. This last 
wave differed greatly from its predecessors, both in 
social composition and in the motives which led to it. 
Its members came from all social classes and occupa- 
tions. They ranged from university professors, doctors, 
lawyers, writers, etc., as well as professional politicians 
opposed to socialist revolution, to ordinary soldiers 
who fought on the Western front, or even peasants 
deported to forced labor in Germany, who did not 
come back to Poland because of the political propa- 
ganda put out by the Poles in London. ‘To begin with, 
the motives lying behind this wave of emigration were 
political. But since 1945, sixteen years have passed, 
much has changed in the world, and it is clear that 
the reasons why these emigrés still live abroad are now 
almost entirely economic and not political. Almost, 
because there still exist some small groups of former 
politicians and senior officers who from time to time 
raise a political rallying cry. But these are now elderly 
gentlemen, cut off from the world, at variance with 
each other, no longer with any influence on the other 
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emigrés, the vast majority of whom, forced by the 
circumstances of day-to-day living, have now become 
integrated in the life of their adopted countries. Be- 
sides, since 1955 there has been a growing tendency 
for leading emigré politicians and writers to return 
to Poland. 

The ties between Poland and her emigrés—both 
old and new—are becoming increasingly close. In 
1960 some forty thousand emigrés from eighteen 
countries visited Poland, either individually or on 
organized tours. A large number were from the United 
States. These people who visit Poland vary greatly. 
There are old people, who come to spend a holiday 
with their relatives in Poland and who last saw their 
native town or village forty or even fifty years ago. 
There are some who left Poland as political exiles fif- 
teen or so years ago. Many of the visitors are children, 
born in other countries, and in many cases unable to 
speak Polish. Some of the visitors are rich, others are 
simple working people. One thing unites them all. 
Both rich and poor feel the need for contact with 
Poland and are glad to see the economic development 
of the country. 

This volume of memoirs is the fruit of a competi- 
tion organized in 1957 by the Warsaw weekly 7 dni w 
Polsce (Seven Days in Poland), a paper which has 
many readers in other countries. The terms of the 
competition were that the prizes would be awarded 
for content, not for literary merit. The editors received 
104 entries from thirteen countries, twenty from 
France, eighteen from Brazil, seventeen from Britain, 
sixteen from the U.S.A., ten from Canada, four from 
Australia, etc. Some of the entries covered more than 
500 typed pages. So the jury, composed of sociologists 
and journalists, under the chairmanship of the well- 
known sociologist, Professor Chalasinski, had no easy 
task. After the prizes were awarded, all the entries 
were sent to the Sociology Department of Lodz Uni- 
versity, where an Emigration Archive is being set up. 

Eighteen of the entries were selected for inclusion 
in the published volume, Reminiscences of Emigrés. 
Some cuts were made, with the authors’ consent. 
These memoirs provide the reader with a wide pano- 
rama of the fate of emigrés, and depict how different 
their life histories can be—and how alike. ‘To begin 
with, life was difficult for all of them. There was the 
dramatic conflict between hope and illusion on the 
one hand, and hard reality on the other. After some 
years, however, nearly everyone had found a place for 
himself in the new community. None, however, was 
able to cure himself of homesickness, of nostalgia for 
his native land. Thus nearly all the authors—almost 
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all of whom left Poland as adults or near-adults—con. | 


vey a distinct sense of frustration, of being strangers 
in the environment in which they live and work. It 


is particularly moving to read the reminiscences of , 


young people uprooted by the war. 

Take, for example, Kazimierz Zenon, an unskilled 
laborer who lives in Western Germany. He was called 
up and fought in the 1939 campaign, was taken pris- 
oner, and spent the rest of the war in a prisoner-of-war 
camp. Soon after the camp was liberated by the Brit. 
ish, Polish officers came to the camp to organize the 
prisoners into a sort of auxiliary unit. A young lieu- 
tenant, the bearer of an aristocratic name, made a 
specch to the soldiers, in which he said, “Germany has 
capitulated, but the war is not yet over. . .. Anyone 
who returns to Poland, as it is now, is a traitor. Ameri- 
can democracy promises us freedom and prosperity. As 
soldiers you will have the respect of our allies, you will 
have the same right as the Allied soldiers. You are 
needed, not only to fight for Poland!” ‘The lieutenant 
and his superiors promised the civilians prosperity, an 
easy life, any job they wanted. Kazimierz Zenon, a 
boy with neither an education nor a trade, stayed on. 
He lived in a semi-military camp. After a few months 
the camp began to be broken up. UNRRA appeared 
on the scene to help. But after a time even UNRRA 
aid came to an end. And so this was followed by a 
whole series of D.P. camps. Then labor camps, living 


in barracks, odd jobs. Finally, in 1960, he got lodgings | 


in a housing estate, and a more or less steady job asa 
part-time worker (Huilfsarbeiter). All the time there 
was drinking, brawling, stealing, real or imaginary 
wrongs, and continual clashes with the Germans. And 
there were thousands like him duped into this dog’s 
life, because certain people wanted to win over the 

Polish soldiers for the purposes of the cold war. 
One shortcoming of these memoirs is that they con- 
tain only one contribution by a man who made a suc- 
cess of things, attained social status in his new envi- 
ronment, and became integrated into his new milieu. 
From this point of view the picture drawn here of the 
fate of the emigrés, although dramatic, is somewhat 
one-sided. This is surely not the fault of the paper that 
organized the competition, but due simply to the fact 
that those who sent in entries were for the most part 
people who felt a strong need to communicate theit 
feelings, to tell about their experiences—and such a 
need is found more often in people who have had 
painful experiences than in those who are happy and 

satisfied with life. 
Dominik Horodyiski 
I’rom Polish Perspectives (Warsaw ) 
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LATIN AMERICAN COVERAGE 


To the Editors: 
_ Ihave derived great satisfaction from 
‘reading a borrowed copy of ATLAS. 
| Through channels regularly used in our 
company I have requested a two-year sub- 
scription, for which an order is being 


- | placed right now by our purchasing and 


services department. 

Because of the nature of my work I read 
' quite a bit, and I must say your magazine 
strikes me as an unusually intelligent ef- 
fort in the field of information. 

I find it only logical that almost all 
the attention normal U.S. readers can de- 
vote to Latin America nowadays is focused 
upon Cuba, leaving aside specific prob- 
lems and significant developments in 
other countries farther south. But there is 
an urgent need to accurately appraise Cas- 
troism in Latin America as a whole for the 
benefit of the North American public. As 
you know, when the Cuban invasion 
failed a short time ago, the American 
press reported anti-U.S. and pro-Castro 
demonstrations all over Latin America. 
However, the size and significance of 
these carefully organized demonstrations 
_ were not analyzed properly and to most 
American readers the impression was con- 
veyed that Latin American public opinion 
was rather on the Castro side. True, pro- 
Castro elements may be more vociferous 
since they are paid to make noise and 
cause trouble, but the fact is that very 
large sectors of public opinion in these 
countries are against Fidel. At any rate, 
Castro’s popularity or unpopularity is 
quite variable from country to country in 
South America, and American readers 
-who read the aforesaid reports on the 
demonstrations after the Cuban rebels’ 
failure would be surprised to see how 
much is published against Castro in this 
part of the continent. 

We Peruvians are holding elections 
(both for the Presidency and Congress ) 
; in 1962 and a strong anti-Castro attitude 
has been assumed by important political 
; leaders and potential candidates. Our 

Press naturally reflects all this, and the 

same thing happens in other parts of 

South America. I suppose that ATLAS 

will some day contribute to a better image 
, of these opinion trends down here 


through a more serious and objective 
_ 
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screening of Latin American news and 
press comment. 

I have only read your fourth issue— 
enough, actually, to form an opinion that 
you are doing an excellent job. I cannot 
but feel, however, that the reflection of 
some representative press organs in South 
America is missing in your interesting pic- 
ture of worldwide journalism (unless you 
had a space for it in your first three issues). 
But, then, ATLAS is still so young! 

RODOLFO LEDGARD 
Manager, Public Relations Department 
International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
Lima, Peru 


ATLAS is indeed young, but old enough 
to agree that broad representation of the 
Latin American press is a highly impor- 
tant part of its job. During these first 
seven months we have reprinted material 
from twelve countries and some twenty- 
three periodicals of South and Central 
America, Mexico and the Caribbean area. 
More will keep coming! 
EDW 


COMMENTS 


... A tremendous task and a most serious 
responsibility faces you and your staff. No 
magazine has a better opportunity to help 
the American people. 

If you succeed in making us concerned 
about happenings and feelings in Cairo, 
Montevideo and Warsaw you have justi- 
fied the existence of your magazine... . 

FATHER SIMEON YATES 
Assumption Seminary 
Chaska, Minnesota 


. Your problem is, of course, to give 
Americans something that they have never 
had—the foreign view of themselves and 
of the world, with a minimum of Ameri- 
can filtering. Your readers have welcomed 
ATLAS because they want the facts of 
life abroad in native words, unadulterated 
by our own prejudgments or wishful 
thinking. . . . 

REMI NADEAU 
Sherman Oaks, California 


. .. That continents can speak and listen 
to each other is the premise of ATLAS; 
that humanity might yet learn to believe 
in itself is the promise of ATLAS. 

The spirit required by the times is one 
of intelligence and understanding. “The 


Algerian war,” wrote one of your first con- 
tributors, “is no longer ‘they,’ if it ever 
teally was. It has become ‘we’.” If your 
magazine becomes a courier of that spirit, 
that will be your greatest asset and your 
subscribers’ greatest investment. 

R. WANN RAWLES 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


... I have long felt that such a magazine 
is needed in our country. Lack of facility 
in using more than two or three languages 
keeps most of us from going to the 
sources for information. With the present 
necessity for understanding the hopes and 
fears of every organized society on this 
shrinking globe of ours, I can think of no 
greater gift to further that understanding 
than well chosen information of this 
kid. . .. 
KATHERINE J. PETERSON 

Denver, Colorado 


. . . It has always been extremely frus- 
trating to me to read the conflicting re- 
ports about world events that appear in 
our newspapers. One can rarely form 
opinions about these events, much less 
act upon them, when he feels that he 
does not have access to the facts. I hope 
that ATLAS will help me to make more 
informed appraisals of world affairs and 
the effects the actions of the United 
States may have upon them. . . . 
L. W. LEASE 

Worland, Wyoming 


. . . You have asked for suggestions—I 
have only one to make. It is more a plea 
than a suggestion. Please, please do not 
confine yourselves to those points of view 
that happen to correspond to ours. Your 
magazine will be the only opportunity we 
have to hear what world opinions really 
are. 
JOANNE LAMOUREUX 

Lakewood, Ohio 


. .. ATLAS strikes me as an expression 
of the “American conscience”: a consci- 
entious willing of the “American mind” 
toward grasping more clearly, with more 
simpatico, the aspirations and attitudes of 
the rest of the world; and so moving to- 
ward more responsive and responsible re- 
actions and actions of leadership. 
ATLAS, it seems to me, is providing a 
contemporary-type, wide-view window 
opening upon the entire and complete 
world as existent today—with its full 
share of feelings and thoughts “critical” 
of the United States, as well as the com- 
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pliments and fiatteries; the sharp and 
often bitter antagonisms, as well as the 
multitude of warm well-wishes. I find it 
encouraging and significant to witness 
this new, bold “full-view” being attempt- 
ed, in contrast to the “old fashioned” nar- 
row windows designed to peek out at the 
world. ... 


TADASHI KITANI 
Chief, New York Bureau 
Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo 


THE KUTZO-VLACHS 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations for the superb ATLAS. 
What can we do to help? Send you sub- 
scribers? That is what I have been doing! 

The article by Harold Nicolson (page 
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The following shows the pages on which the 
illustrations appeor and the sources from which 
they were gathered. 


323 Davin Levine; 325 A. C. Scott; 326 
David Levine; 329 H. Heath, Omnium 
Gatherum (1840); 335-338 Courtesy of 
New York Public Library; 343 Sovroro; 
347-350 Marc Riboud, Macnum; 369 
Victoria Outsson; 372 H. Heath, Om- 
nium Gatherum (1840); 379 Nebelspalter 
(Rorschach) 13 September 1961; 379 © 
Punch (London) 27 September 1961; 383 
Pyoto FRoM Evropean; 386 I] Mondo 
(Rome) 23 May 1961; 388 L’Art du Rire 
et de la Caricature ca. 1880; 390 and 400 
American Museum of Natural History; 
392-393 French Film Office; 393 French 
Cultural Services; 398 Courtesy of Léo 
Sauvage; 401 The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; 402 Victoria and Albert Museum 
—Crown Copyright; 404 Courtesy of Otto 
Kurz. 








154 of the August issue) contains a seri- 
ous error. The Kutzo-Vlachs are not Slavs. 
They are Rumanians, who still speak their 
Romance language. The Greeks, who dis- 
dain them, call them Kutzo (=lame); 
Vlachs means Wallachians (like Welch, 
Walloon, a disparaging term used by the 
Germans to designate Latins). 


GEORGE C. ENGERRAND 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, AND 
JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
ATLAS, The Magazine of the World 
Press, published monthly at New York, 
N.Y., for October 1, 1961. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher—Eleanor Davidson Worley, 
30 Sutton Place, New York 22, N.Y. 

Editor—Quincy Howe, 108 East 82nd 
St., New York 25, N.Y. 

Business manager—Charles L. Werts, 
239 East 79th St., New York 21, N.Y. 

2. The Owner is: Worley Publishing 
Co., Inc., 31 West 57th St., New York 
195 N.Y. 

Stockholders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of stock: 
Eleanor Davidson Worley, 30 Sutton 
Place, New York 22, N.Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 





bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owncr. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was 
57,374. 

Charles L. Werts 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3rd day of October, 1961. 

Morton B. Berger 
Notary Public, State of New York 
(My commission expires March 30, 1962) 
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This year, 
wish your friends 


a“Merry Christmas’... 


... by sharing with them your discovery of Atl AW i 


Now you can give your friends an exciting, enlightening experience 
which will add new dimensions to their knowledge of world affairs, new depth 
and authority to their conversation. 


This Christmas, give them subscriptions to ATLAS, The Magazine Of 
The World Press. They will appreciate your thoughtfulness each month 
throughout 1962. 


And because ATLAS is new and unique in its world press coverage, 
your gifts will be welcomed as being refreshingly different. ATLAS is economical 
to give, too. You save $1.50 on each subscription after the first. And your own 
subscription, new or extension, may be included at these rates. 


So take a moment now to fill out and mail the postage-free order card 
bound in this issue. An attractive gift announcement card, signed in your name, 
will be mailed to each recipient to arrive in time for Christmas. 


SPECIAL One 1 year subscription (your own or gift)... eee $7.50 
CHRISTMAS Each additional 1 year subscription 


Please add $1.00 per subscription outside the U.S. and its 


GIFT RATES: | Possessions. 


31 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





